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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


THE doctrines given to the world in the theological writings 


of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG are of the loftiest and broadest Scope, — 


dealing with the subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in 


e the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glorification of His 
- Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense 
4 : of His Word, the spiritual nature of man and the order of his 
ee creation and regeneration, the spiritual’ world as man’s eternal 
_ abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature 
: come forth as effects, the correspondence therefore of the two 
__worlds with each other in general and in each particular, the uni- 
oan versality of the Divine Providence and its relation to permitted 
evils, the heavenly nature of marriage, and the relation of gentile 
religions to Christianity. 4 

: Under the Divine Providence the world, as we believe, has 
: € thus been furnished with a revelation of truth drawn from the 
Divine Word which, as it comes gradually to be received in heart __ Z 
a ) and mind and life, will accomplish the fulfilment of prophecy and 
‘- restore the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth, 

sy THE Review will seek to give some expression to this truth 
iy | and to bring its light to bear not only on events within the organi- 
3 zation of the New Church, but on matters of general interest. It 
will stand ready to recognize whatever is hopeful and progressive 
fe in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science, 

ey Tue Review has been placed in the hands of a board of 
: editors, consisting of the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., who 
will have general charge, the Rev. James Reed, the Rev. Samuel 
M. Warren, and the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston, 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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JONAH. 


In the northern part of Palestine, in what was formerly 
the district of Galilee, there is a little village which claims 
to be the place in which Jonah lived and died. The trav- 
eller is shown a tomb as that of Neby Yunas, the prophet 
Jonah, or, as he was called in New Testament times, Jonas. 

No one doubts this location, for no other place makes such 
aclaim. Moreover we read in the Second Book of Kings 
that Jonah was well known as the prophet of Gath-hepher, 
the place just referred to. The passage says that the king 
of Israel, Jeroboam the Second, “restored the coast of. Israel 
from the entering of Hamath (the far North), to the sea of 
the plain (the Dead Sea), according to the word of the Lord 
God of Israel, which He spake by the hand of His servant 
Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet, who was of Gath- 
hepher.” .(2 KINGS xiv. 

Jonah, it is evident, was a historical character, known as a 
. prophet, and as a prophet of good tidings, too; for it seems 
that his predictions had encouraged the king of his day to 
repel the invaders from the East, and to recover the north- 
ern, eastern, and south-eastern portions of the land which 
had been held in the days of David and Solomon, 

-- Jonah was a historical character, and he was living at the 
period, about eight hundred years before the Christian era, 
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when the kings of Israel were on the whole losing ground 
before the great and growing power of Assyria, which about 
one hundred years later carried Israel into captivity. As to 
Jonah personally there would seem to be no room for doubt. 
He was a public man, known to his king, and accepted asa 
true prophet, and leaving behind him a memory which has 
caused his grave to be honored and preserved. , 

He was apparently in his home when an unexpected and 
most unpleasant duty was laid upon him by the words spoken 
to his inward ear: “ Arise and go to Nineveh, that great 
city, and cry against it; for their wickedness is come up 
before me.” 

No errand could have been more unpleasant for several 
reasons. First, it was a very long way to go, about eight 
hundred miles, a journey of several weeks. Secondly, it was 
a place for which, as an Israelite, he had only hatred. 
Thirdly, he may well have dreaded to trust himself among 


the enemies of Israel. Fourthly, his message would be 


likely to excite anger and lead to cruel treatment. 


It was common for the prophets to be suddenly breathed — 


upon by the Spirit of God, and to have very arduous duties 
laid upon them. Elijah must give a bold warning to his 
king, and then must enter into a contest with four hundred 


and fifty prophets of Baal; Nathan must speak words of 


reproof to David; Isaiah must announce to Hezekiah his 
approaching death; Jeremiah must boldly denounce woes 
upon his fellow citizens, and must suffer the consequences ; 
Daniel must read the fatal message to Belshazzar; and so 
with the rest. It was not their place, in an evil and per- 
verse time, to prophesy smooth things, and their earthly lot 
was much like that of John the Baptist, who had his raiment 


of haircloth and his food of locusts, while he reproved 


Herod, who cast him into prison, and then beheaded him. 


In that little village, not far from Nazareth, Jonah was at 
peace, but now he must oppose himself to a city of millions — 


of people and proclaim its overthrow. Probably he had 
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heard of the lofty walls stretching far and wide, the great 


temples with huge sculptured animals at their doors, and the 
rich palaces of the monarchs; and it is no wonder that, in 
fear and rebellion, he fled in the opposite direction from his 
duty. That bade him go eastward; he turned westward. 
“He rose up,” we woe, “to flee unto Tarshish, from the 
presence of the Lord. 


Just as one on whom some hard duty i is laid, thinks with. 
_ mischievous pleasure on the freedom which he would enjoy 


if he were set free from it, as in our loss of wealth, or com- 
fort, or position, we love to imagine ourselves in the opposite 


condition, so the prophet turned his face westward, and his 
thoughts from Nineveh to Tarshish in Spain, at the very 


border of the then known world. He had been commanded 
to go eight hundred miles eastward ; he will not wait to be 
told again, but will go two thousand miles westward, to the 
very end of the earth. The voice of the Lord is in Gath- 
hepher ; he will flee away from that presence; he will leave 
the Lord to seek for some other messenger, he will abandon 
forever his onerous prophetic office. 


He went down to Joppa, and found a ship going to Tarshish: so he 


paid the fare thereof, and went down into it, to go with them unto Tar- 


shish from the presence of the Lord. 


On foot probably he travelled a three days’ journey to 
Joppa, the port of Jerusalem, where he knew that he would 
find Phenician vessels going to all parts of .the Mediterra- 


nean to carry the produce of the trees and fields and looms — 


of the East, and to bring back the desired merchandise of 
Europe.: 

Note the ilies haste of Jonah. He elon that he did 
wrong. He did not expect to enjoy his journey or the com- 
panionship of others, and so he handed over his fare, and 


went down, and placed himself among the boxes and bales 
as if he would hide himself, and not come forth until the 


coveted refuge should be reached. The Israelites were not 
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mariners, he knew nothing of the working of a ship, and 
cared nothing for it, he was but cargo, he was but a fugitive 
from land and light, he had no merchandise to take to Tar- 
shish, he looked backward rather than forward, downward 
and not upward ; and what he fled from was the presence of 
his Lord. 

But that presence is not given merely to enjoy. The 
Lord makes Himself known as one who worketh, who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps; and, neither in this world nor in the 
next, will His presence be a merely passive influence. ‘Go 


work in my vineyard ;” “Go ye, and teach all nations;” 
such as these are the words of greeting. He has a duty for 


every soul that has been made by Him. 

Nor was He done with Jonah, who, wearied by his hurried 
walk from home, seems to have fallen asleep as soon as he 
entered the ship, which apparently was about casting off. 
Every change of the scene here is made with speed. A 
moment ago we saw the recreant prophet hurrying over the 
hills to Joppa; now he lies asleep in the cargo of a ship sail- 
ing out upon the treacherous Mediterranean. The wind was 
favorable, and we may think of the mariners as raising their 


sail with satisfaction, and resting after the toil of lading. 


But the breeze soon becomes a gale. 


_ The Lord sent out a great wind into the sea, and there was a mighty 
tempest in the sea, so that the ship was like to be broken. 


Plainly these words show the folly of seeking peace by 
avoiding duty. Conscience follows as we turn away from 
self-denial for the sake of another; the stolen sweets we 
cannot enjoy, for they turn to ashes on our lips. The Lord 
put it all into the parable of the prodigal, who expected to 
find some other country infinitely more pleasant than his 
father’s, but it turned out to be full of horrors. Peter seeks 
for peace by denying His master, and presently, he is weep- 
ing bitterly. Judas expects to enjoy his thirty pieces of sil- 


ver, but in a few hours he goes and hangs himself. So | 
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| upon Jonah the Lord permitted a storm to fall, fit and full 


sign of the outrush of evil influences which the unfaithful- 
ness of the prophet had let loose about himself. 

‘The mariners were afraid and cried every man unto his 
god.” More faithful than Jonah, albeit they worshipped 


‘Baal or Dagon, they prayed while he slept. Yet there was 


no abatement of the tempest. The ship, dashed from wave 
to wave, seemed likely to go to pieces, and took in so much 
water over her sides that the men began to cast out the 
wares or cargo, so that she might rise a little and take in 
less water as the waves struck her. | 

All this time we read that “ Jonah was gone down into 
the innermost parts of the ship; and he lay and was fast 
asleep.” He was asleep in the stupor of a mind which had 
cast out God, and had gone down literally as well as spirit- 
ually into the very bottom of the ship. Down there he 
might have thought that the eye of God could not see him, 
but “though I make: my bed in hell, thou art there.” He 
cannot be hidden, he is exposed. With that instinct of fear 


_which leads us to call for others and to wish them to watch 


with us, the captain remembered Jonah, and looked for him, 
and found him. 

_ What meanest thou, O sleeper,” he cried out in surprise 
and reproof. “ Arise, and call upon thy God, if so be that 
God will think upon us that we perish not.” To these 
people with many gods one might be merciful, they thought, 
if another was not ; and the least that this Israelite could do 


would be to pray to a God of Israel, for their deliver- 


ance. 
But, while the leader was arousing the prophet, the sailors 


after their manner were coming to the conclusion that there 
must be some guilty one among them, whose unpunished 


crimes involved them all in danger. He must be discovered 
by casting lots. | 

May they not have recalled now the haste of the stranger ~ 
who came running down to the shore at the last moment, 
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and asked to be taken on board, paying his fare at once, and 
going down out of sight, as if he avoided being seen or 
having his journey known? But there is no doubt that they 
cast the lots fairly, and it was Jonah who was taken. After 
the defeat of Israel at Ai the lot was cast among the tribes, 
and then among the families of the tribe so designated, and 
then among the men of that family; and Achan, who was 
the sinner, was taken. So was it at other times. And now 
the lot was a true witness. | 

In their state of awe, because it was an utter stranger 
who was so pointed out, they said to him: “ Tell us, we pray 
thee, for whose cause this evil is upon us; what is thine 
occupation? and whence comest thou ? what is thy country? 
and of what people art thou?” These questions may repre- 
sent as many different sailors, all of whom naturally were 
eager to learn something of the crime with which this man 
stood charged before heaven. They show pity rather than 
hatred, but they do not doubt that the lot has fallen upon 
the right one, for they know each other, and would have 
confessed before if there had been cause to do so. 


In his conviction before them the spirit of. Jonah seems 


aroused, and no further escape is sought. At once he 
answers them by saying: “I am an Hebrew; and I fear 
_ Jehovah, the God of heaven, who hath made the sea and 
the dry land.” He called himself by the name which they 
would have used, as the Egyptians called Joseph a Hebrew. 
He then went on and told them his whole story, for we read 


that “the men knew that he fled from the presence of the 


Lord, because he had told them.” | 
Having heard the tale, of which they could have no dis- 

belief, they were “exceedingly afraid,” and said unto him: 

What is this that thou hast done? What shall we do unto 


thee, that the sea may be calm unto us? for the sea grew 


more and more tempestuous.” They would have him de- 
cide his own fate. They showed throughout an excellent 
spirit. They were acting as best they could. Yet the tem- 
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pest still increased. The lightening of the ship by throwing 
a part of her cargo overboard had proved but a temporary 
relief. They were now convinced that they had found the 
whole cause of their danger. Yet they hesitated to take 
life by throwing Jonah into the waves, and apparently his 
answer had been so quick and courageous that they felt safe 
to let him decide what should be done. He did not keep 
them waiting. With even greater nobleness than before, he 
answered at once: “Take me up, and cast me forth into the 
sea ; so shall the sea be calm unto you; for I know that for 
my sake this great tempest is upon you.” 

Here he speaks like a prophet. He has repented already 
of his fears. What followed was not done to punish him or 
bring him to confess his fault; he had confessed it. As 
the prodigal was safe from the time that he “came to him- 
self,” as our Lord healed sufferers at the moment of their 
praying to Him, so in the quick influx of. the Spirit there 
comes presently upon the contrite heart of the confessor a 
sense of peace, and he calmly awaits what may follow with 
a feeling that it is deserved and will be borne with submis- 
sion and with a grateful sense of forgiveness received. Jonah 
must have said these words calmly. He must have felt 
again the presence of the Lord. He knew now that it was 
nevermore to be escaped from. He accepted his Divinely- 
appointed office ard its penalties. “Take me up,” he said, 
peacefully, “‘ cast me forth.” 

But now the men, with quick Eastern fervor, had come to 
love him. His manliness had aroused their best feelings. 
We read, “ Nevertheless the men rowed hard to get them 
back to the land.” This shows that they had gone but a 
_ little way from shore when the gale came on, and our sym- 

pathy goes out to them as with one consent they use the 
oars to row against the storm the few miles back to Joppa, 
_if it be possible to do so, in order there to land their passen- 
ger, and restore him his money, and send him on his way to 
Nineveh; but it was impossible, for the wind lashed the 
waves into even greater fury. 
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Everything had now been done, no man could ask for 
more, certainly Jonah did not ; but in their deepened feeling 
they prayed to Jonah’s God, saying: ‘We beseech thee, O 
- Lord, we beseech thee, let us not perish for this man’s life, 
and lay not upon us innocent blood. For thou, O Lord, 
hast done as it pleased Thee.” They reminded the Lord 
_ that they were but doing His plainly revealed will, and that 
they must in justice be held innocent of the death of this 
man, since the duty of casting him forth was laid upon. 
them. It was a good prayer, because thus they freed their 
minds of all vindictive feeling, and did a severe act unwill- 
ingly and because they could not avoid doing it. The ship 
seems, now to have become a place of prayer, a place of the 
presence of the Lord; and all that were in it were seeking 
only to do His will. So had the prophet’s repentance moved 
the others to acknowledge the Lord of Israel who had not 
let His servant reject Him. So had the storm, apparently 
so unmerciful, been turned to the service of the Lord. - 

And now, when there could be no more delay, they “took 
up Jonah and cast him forth into the sea; and the sea 
ceased from her raging. Then the men feared the Lord 
exceedingly ; and they offered a sacrifice unto the Lord, and 
made vows.” | 

With the fall of the prophet into the water, evil was 
vanquished, and the Divine mercy unto Nineveh was not 
thwarted. At this point an important question arises. All 
the prophets are forerunners of the Lord Jesus, and repre- 
sent Him in their deeds and sufferings. He compares Him- 
self directly and especially to Jonah, as will be considered 
further on. What then in this flight and pursuit can look | 
to our Lord’s life or any part of it? | ; 

In the merciful errand to Nineveh may be seen the whole 
purpose of our Lord in coming to rescue those appointed to 
die, to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, and to guide their feet into the way of 
peace. Nothing could more clearly describe His duty than 
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_ He doth never despise. 


the first oinieneds to Jonah. But Jonsh’s unwillingness, 
what is that? It is that in the Jews generally which made 
them care not for our Lord’s merciful deeds, and even plan 
for His overthrow. In our Lord Himself it must have been 


_ that inherited quality which tempted Him to turn away from 


the sinful and outcast, rather than to take up the cross daily 
and lay down His life for them. 
Jonah means the “dove.” A dove, type of the Holy 


Spirit, descended upon our Lord at His baptism as He was 


about to enter upon His public ministry, and spiritually to 
go to Nineveh. But then came the removal into the wilder- 
ness and severe temptation, so that His thought and will 
might purify themselves and might overcome the evils which 


were possible to Him through His inheritance. From those 
temptations as from a storm He came forth, “the Lamb of 
God.” So He was like a dove, which represents among 


birds innocent thoughts, as the lamb among animals stands 
for innocent affections in life. And may not these tender- 
hearted sailors represent those who would not have our Lord 
suffer and would have delivered Him, if that had been per- 


mitted? Peter once said, “This shall not be unto thee;” 


but the Lord rebuked him, and did not change His purpose. 
At the very last the Lord called Peter the son of Jonas, from 
his father named for the prophet: “Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou Me?” So does He search hearts. Are we sons 
of Jonas who will feed the Lord’s sheep? We may have 
felt unwilling to bear anything for others’ sakes. Then 
must we learn to come back to the presence of the Lord 
and to do His will with a broken and contrite heart, which 


The history i is perfectly salen up to this point. — 

In going in the wrong direction Jonah had shown that 
shrinking from self-sacrifice so strong in the selfish heart, 
but that had now been overcome. What then would the 
Lord do to restore him to his usefulness, as He brought 
back the prodigal, and as He restores the penitent from way- 
wardness to paths of peace? 
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Perhaps no part of the Scriptures has been more carefully 
studied than that which now follows, because of the apparent 
physical impossibility of what is stated, and many have been 
led to regard the account as figurative rather than historical. 
This view however will not endure examination. Jonah is a 
truly historical character. Nineveh is well known. So is 


Joppa. Sois Tarshish. So is the sea between them. The 


first chapter is as plain history as was ever written, and it 
holds its spiritual lesson, not as a parable or an allegory does, 
but as did the account of the Exodus or of the building of 
the temple. | 

- Now if the second chapter be not equally exact, there is 
no link between the first and third, and the latter is impos- 
sible. One must accept the whole as it is. He may think 
it well to doubt the whole, but he cannot doubt Jonah him- 
self without involving the history of Israel and the fame of 


Gath-hepher in confusion. He will of course have no reason — 


to doubt, if what is now to be considered becomes plain. 

After the statement that Jonah was cast into the sea, we 
read: “And the Lord prepared a great fish to swallow up 
Jonah ; and Jona was in the belly of the fish ‘Shree days 
and three nights.” 


When our Lord referred to this (Matt. xii. 40), He spoke 


of the fish asa whale, according to the Greek version of 
the Old Testament then in use. Scholars have pointed out 
that one kind of whale, the spermaceti kind, can swallow a 
man, and then they have gone on to tell of sharks in the 
Mediterranean which have actually swallowed a man whole 
and cast him up again. We are even told of a third sort of 
sea monster, the rorqual, really a species of whale, of which 
a dead specimen was washed ashore on the Spanish coast 
and was found to be seventy-five feet long. 

The saying that God “ prepared” this fish does not mean 


that one was created for this purpose, but that what was done ~ 


was due to the Providence of the Lord, as in the case of the 
gourd, the worm, and the east wind later mentioned in this 
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book, of the fish with the coin in its mouth .at Capernaum, 
and of the wind which drove back the waters of the Red 
Sea. Natural agencies are constantly employed in the mira- 
cles of Scripture, which are miracles not in a disorderly 
subversion of natural law, but in the opportune and extraor- 
dinary working of law itself — with the atc of 
Divine Love. 

It might have been more agreeable to first thought, now 
that the storm was over, if the ship had put about, had 
picked up Jonah, and set him on the land, and then had gone 
on its way ; but, without anticipating the story, let the re- 


- mark be made that Jonah had not fully learned his lesson 


yet, and that the need of his fully depending on the Lord 
was to be made even more manifest before he would be ready 
‘to do his errand at Nineveh. 

. It may also be objected that three days and three nights 
were not requisite in making the way back to Joppa, borne 
by a powerful fish; but the answer may be made that thor- 
ough changes of spirit are not made in a moment. 

The next words in the story are: “ Then Jonah prayed 
unto the Lord his God out of the fish’s belly.” 

Of course all this must have been written at a later time, 
most probably after Jonah had been to Nineveh and had 
returned. Naturally then the whole is put into narrative 
form. The first words of the account are: “I called by rea- 
son of mine affliction unto the Lord, and He answered me. 
Out e the belly of hell cried I, and Thou heardest my 


voice.” This, it will be seen at once, is not a prayer, but a : 
_ record of a prayer; it is not what Jonah said when he was 


praying to the Lord, it is his account of what he aa, written 
some time afterwards. | 
Now there would seem to have been two moments of in- 
tense mental activity on Jonah’s part. The first would be 
when he was in the water, sinking, but not yet unconscious. 
A thousand testimonies go to show how great is the activity 
of the mind when one is sinking. In that moment Jonah 
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would certainly pray, or rather cry out or “call,” as it is put 

here. He would shout with his last full breath the name of 

the Lord, from whom he had at first sought to escape, but 

whom he had lately boldly confessed and whose presence he 

now felt. He would “call,” and would “cry” out, and that 

would be as he sank down even to the sea-weed and the hol- 
lows of the sea floor. That was the first moment. . 

‘The second must have been when he came to himself 
again, as one waking from the dead. He had lost con- 
sciousness, and had been seized by the fish, and then had 
lain as if dead, but ‘at last he had revived; and then, after 
three days and nights, he prayed again, as he would certainly 
do with his first thought, and just then the fish gave him 
forth to the land. | : 

Examine these verses carefully, and they will seem to ad- 
mit of no other understanding. They are very brief. They 

_ are wholly in the narrative form. They refer to two events, 3 
the sinking in the deep and the deliverance, which were sep- =k 
arated by many hours. Note how they proceed after the | 
first words already quoted as telling of his “call” and “cry” Pa 
“Thou didst cast me into the depth, in the heart of the seas, ay 
and the flood was round about me; all sind waves and Thy x 
billows passed over me.” 

This records the prayer as he was sinking helplessly in 
the waves. He says that the Lord “cast” him into the 
depth, meaning that the Lord by the storm and the lot re- 
quired it ; but manifestly it was only the prophet’s disobe- tL 

-dience which was the cause of all this. For a moment the - 
3 flood was about him, and he floated on the great waves as 
3 | they rose and fell on every side, but the next the waves and 
the billows passed over him. As he sank in the trough of 
the sea, a great wave covered him, and he was seen no more 
by his late companions of the ship. | 

Then the account goes on to say: “ And I said, I am cast 

out from before Thine eyes. Yet I will look again toward 

Thy holy temple.” | 
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With a last struggle he turned his face eastward toward 
the holy place, as every Israelite did when he worshipped, as 
Daniel did in his house at Babylon, and as Solomon in his 
prayer of dedication spoke of all Israel praying “toward 
this place.” 

With a last effort he looked again toward the land and the 
temple in Jerusalem, and then he went down, as he straight- 
way says: 


The waters compassed me about, even to the soul. The deep was 
round about me; the weeds were wrapped about my head. I went 
down to the bottoms of the mountains, the earth with her bars closed 
upon me forever. 


These words describe his last thought. He was now, as 
we say, a drowned man, on whom the earth with her bars 
had closed forever. 

But here there is in his account a marked transition from 
sadness and despair to, joy and victory : : 


Yet thou hast brought up my life from the pit, O Lord my God. 


Again it is not precisely the prayer, but the record of his 
prayerful thoughts, first while he was sinking in the sea, and 
now after he was cast out upon.the land. Some suppose 
that he lay insensible upon the bottom of the sea until the 


third day, and that then the fish swallowed him and with 


speed bore him to the land; but this is not in keeping with 
the words that he prayed from the fish. We may best di- 
vide his petition at this point, and say that the first part 
clearly refers to the water, the sea-grass, and the bottom, 
while the rest, to which we have now come, belongs to the 
period of his reawakening and escape. 

In being cast into the sea he was cast upon the care of 
the Lord’ His own strength was nothing. He declares 
this. It was the Lord who brought him “from the pit” or 
“from corruption ” as others read it, both expressions mean- 
ing death, the grave, and the approaching decay of his flesh. 
“ He was dead and is alive again, he was lost and is found.” 
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The next words are: 


‘When my soul fainted within me, I remembered the Lord; and my 
prayer came in unto Thee, into Thine holy temple. 


Here he goes back to the moment of Sipuateds as if his 


_prayer went forth and must go all the way to Jerusalem be- 


fore it could be heard and answered, and as if the answer 
must come back to him and then be fulfilled by means of 
the fish. : 

It is as if three days would be required for a man’s jour- 
ney to Jerusalem and return, and as if therefore the prayer 


and its answer must take the same time. 


«They that regard lying vanities forsake their own mercy,” 
are his next words, sometimes understood to refer to the 
idolatrous sailors, but much more correctly applied to Jonah 
himself. We do not know what plans. he may have had as 


to what he would do at Tarshish after he had escaped from | 


the Lord, as he hoped to do, but we do know that in running 
away he had listened to lying vanities, false and empty 
promptings ; and we do know that he had thus forsaken the 


path of peace, for one of tempest and trouble. Now he saw | 


his error and confessed it. 
Then come the words so full of the dry land and of new 
opportunities to serve the Lord: 


But I will sacrifice unto Thee with the voice of thanksgiving; I will 


pay that which I have vowed. Salvation is of the Lord. 


Sinking to the depths because of sin, and coming forth 


humbled and purified into the sunlight again — these are the 
two states of life here portrayed, and there is no regenera- 
ting person but has in some degree had this experience; as 
the Psalm says: “ Before I was afflicted I “— astray, but 
now have I kept Thy wor 

This experience of Jonah is so exactly that of the spir- 
itual life, that we read almost the same words in other parts 
of Scripture ; for example: : 
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The sorrows of death compassed me about, and the floods of un- 
godliness made me afraid. The sorrows of hell closed me round about. 
In my distress I called upon the Lord. He heard my voice out of His 
temple, and my cry came in before Him unto His ears. 

And I said in my haste, I am cut off from before Thine eyes. 

All Thy billows and Thy waves passed over me. 

The waters flowed over my head: I said, I am cut off. 

In my distress I cried unto the Lord and He answered me. APs. xviii. 
xxxi. xlii. cxxi.: LAM. iii.) | 


There has been some discussion as to whether Jonah bor- 
rowed from David, or whether the Psalms are later, and were 
borrowed from Jonah. The question is needless, for all 
prayers take such a form, describing the feeling of defeat 


and danger, and praying for deliverance. 


Jonah’s experience is not only spiritually universal wher- 
ever sin yields to redemption, but it was distinctly prophetic 
of our Lord’s death and resurrection. He declared in two 


instances that this was a sign, the only sign to be given to 


an evil generation, and He predicted that, as Jonah was three 
days and nights in the fish, He would be buried in the earth. 
(Matt. xii. 40; xvi. 4: LuKE xi. 30.) In fact, there is no 


prophet to whom the Lord more emphatically refers as pre- 


figuring His own life on earth. 

Of course all through that life the Lord was dying to 
Himself, taking up His cross daily, and laying down His 
life ; but at the last all this culminated in a signal act of 
sacrifice and self-surrender. The old creed says, “He de- 
scended into hell,” or, “into the place of departed spirits,” 
and this means His extreme humiliation. The earth with 
her bars closed Him around when they laid His body in the 


tomb, and Pilate sealed the stone and set the watch lest He 


might escape. 
But He came forth, He came to pay that which He had 


vowed, to fulfil the sacred promise, “If I be lifted up from. 


the earth, a will draw all men unto Me.” “Salvation is of 
the Lord,” was made true indeed when He could say, “ All 
power is given unto Me in heaven and on earth.” 
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Jonah upon the dry land once more was a prophet re- 


newed and purified by an experience which was needed by. 


him. Our Lord risen from the tomb was freed from all that 
had bound Him to hunger and weariness and pain, and was 
now indeed as Thomas said, “Our Lord and our God.” © 
All this with Jonah had taken place not far from Joppa, 
where he had boarded the ship, and perhaps two days’ walk 
brought him home to Gath-hepher in the northern highlands, 
the little village still proud of his name. He must have re- 
turned a different man. He had learned the impossibility of 
escaping the Divine command by any right means. He had 


already repented of his fault before he was cast into the sea, 


and now he needed no more experience to tell him that, no 


matter how hard might be the duty which the Lord laid on 


him as a prophet, it was easier to obey the command than 
to disobey it, it was better to go the way of God than the 
way of selfishness. 

Apparently he enjoyed a period of rest in his home before 
anything further was done, but then came the same bidding 
as before. God had not forgotten Nineveh. God had been 


preparing Jonah, He knew how far Jonah was from being: | 
willing at first to go, He knew that he would run away, He 
let him run as the father let his prodigal son go his way, but 


the Lord had brought back Jonah contrite and purified, and 
now He speaks again : 


Arise, go unto Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto it the preach- 
ing that I bid thee. 


_ This is not the first command repeated. That was more — 
definite. Jonah was first told to goto the city and “cry 


against it, for their wickedness had come up to the Lord.” 
The state in which Jonah now is, makes it possible for the 
Lord to send him without a message and to give it to him 
when He will. So is it with all who look tothe Lord. At 
first they must know the whole matter, just where they shall 
live, just what they shall receive, just how fully their work will 
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be appreciated ; but later their minds are less concerned 


_take up a new task, they will accept it and leave the future 


that the second message was such. “The preaching that I ° 


and come alone. Their long hair, their dress indicating ex- 


_ing its food and shelter. Regarded with awe and as beings 


| the same, but one after a long period of luxury might and 


their periods of power. 
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with these questions. If called to the ministry they will 
undertake it, leaving the rest with the Lord; if requested to. - 


to the One who alone knoweth it. It is an honor to Jonah 


bid thee ” was his whole commission, and away he went at 
once with no other purpose than to obey. —_ 
The holy men of the East have always been free to go 


treme poverty, the short spear carried rather asa sign of 
power than as a weapon of defense, mark them out at once. 
They travel any road and join any travelling company, shar- 


of inward promptings superior to ordinary reasoning, they 
are free in every house and at every repast. So in all prob- 
ability Jonah went to Nineveh, a long jouney of some eight 
hundred miles, requiring many weeks for its accomplishment. 

And what of Nineveh in the meantime? That favored 
double valley of the Euphrates and Tigris had from the be- 
ginning of history held a teeming and prosperous popula- 
tion, and it was natural that there should be some central 
city of supreme size and wealth. Nor is it strange, as dif- 
ferent tribes or nations were found in this extended district, 
that now one and now another should be in ascendency. 
This being so, the general capital would not always remain 


would become so corrupt that it would fall and give place to 
another. Thus in turn the empires of Chaldea, Assyria, 
Babylon, Media, and Persia flourished in the district, and the 
cities of Ur, Nineveh, Babylon, and perhage Ecbatana, had 


Nineveh can now be traced by the extensive mounds and ee 
banks which show where artificial hills and fortified bound- 
aries once existed. Although some exaggeration may have 
been used by historians, the careful Rawlinson concludes 
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that it was a city at this time of about eight miles circuit, 
concluding this from existing remains. He believes the 
walls to have been as high as reported, namely, about one — 
hundred feet, built of stone below and brick above, with 
many gates defended by still higher towers. 

The river Tigris flowed along the west side, under a high 
bank, and in this quarter were the palaces, which were more 
magnificent than the temples. These buildings were made 
with large courts and very long and narrow rooms. When we 
remember that the vast resources of the empire would be 
drawn upon to furnish the capital with splendid sculptures, 
with myriads of selected troops, and the finest horses, and 
richest carpets, and luxuriant gardens on artificial terraces, 
we are not in danger of forming too high an idea of the 
grandeur of buildings and processions and pageantry of all 
sorts. 

Hither came at last the Israelite sas Without delay 
we simply read that “ Jonah arose and went unto Nineveh, 
according to the word of the Lord. Now Nineveh,” the ac- 
count pas on, “was an exceeding great city of three days’ 
journey.” 

Just how these three days are to be understood is not 
known. The meaning cannot be that it would take a man 
three days, moving straight forward, to go through from end 
to end, nor perhaps that it would take this time to go around 
_ it, for this was not Jonah’s path. May not the meaning be 
that it would take three days for him to deliver his message 
in the different quarters of the town? We can easily think 
of cities in which a man, going somewhat as a street crier 
does, could not give a notice so that most of the people 
would actually see and hear him in less than three days. 

So the Lord was obeyed at last, for “ Jonah began to 
enter into the city a day’s journey, and he cried, and said, 
Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 

The startling effect of the prophet’s loud voice cannot be 
felt unless we remember ‘that, while an ordinary stranger 
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would not have been heeded, and an ordinary sheik from the 
desert with a few followers carrying spears would have been 
regarded with contempt, yet here we have the precise con- 
ditions for alarming the whole city. The man was alone; 
his appearance was striking ; his absorption in his task was 
perfect ; his prophetic power no doubt included ability to 
use their own language and more than one, if several dia- 
lects were spoken in the city; he did not look to right or 
left. upon all the splendors of the place; nor did he heed the 
first attempts of guards to check his progress — “ Forty days 
more and Nineveh shall fall,” was his unvaried proclamation. 

A public panic would be the inevitable result, unless the 
city had fallen so far into decay that no ability to turn re- 
mained. But in the Divine mercy that day had been an- 
ticipated. The Lord did not. seek for the destruction of 
Nineveh, but for its penitence and restoration. - On a simi- 
lar occasion the prophet Isaiah said : 


Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment; 
relieve the oppressed ; judge the fatherless; plead for the widow. Come 
now, let us reason together, saith the Lord; though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool; if ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the 
good of the land. (i. 16-19.) ; 


Jonah here represents our on as He went about, not 
omitting large town or little hamlet, and as He sent His 
disciples on all sides to say, “ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” The same Divine approach which brings 
judgment to the evil, gives deliverance and peace to the just. 

The effect of Jonah’s words upon the people of Nineveh 
was immediate and full. In his own land prophets were 
often unheeded or treated only with cruelty even to death, 
but here every heart was quick to change. The readiness 
of the gentile to receive a Gospel message when delivered 
in a sympathetic spirit is everywhere remarkable, and here 
is such a case. | | 
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Notice the marvellous and almost instantaneous result: 


And the people of Nineveh believed God, and proclaimed a fast, and 
put on sackcloth, from the greatest of them even to the least of them. 


Their minds had changed, and what they did was only 
the outward effect of that change of mind. First, they be- 
lieved the God in whose name Jonah had come. His mes- 
sage came with an irresistible power. We need not stop to 


question as to the permanence of this change of heart. It is — 


enough that it took place. In the East people are more 
quick to feel emotion than in the West, and they are corre- 
spondingly ready to fall back again when the excitement is 
over; but for the time ata are wholly moved and are sin- 


cere. 


When anything, the inte of another, or even forming 


the acquaintance of some one more innocent than ourselves, 
oran illness, or a misfortune, arouses us to feel that our 
past life is not what it should have been, and when the desire 
fora better life strongly asserts itself, we “believe God,” 
that is, we take full notice of His law and no longer ignore 
it. | 
We also “proclaim a fast,” that is, a stop to former life. 
This is fasting, spiritually so called. 

To put on sackcloth is a further mark of real penitence. 


If a person, supposed to be penitent for actual wrong, is 


found to be enjoying himself fully, we doubt the penitence. 
There must be some real regret,,some pain. The enforce- 
ment of penance by the Roman Church carries out this idea. 
Sackcloth was coarse and uncomfortable to the flesh. It 
was a beggar’s garb. It was put on to covera heart which 
deeply humbled itself in a sense of its sinfulness. 

Nineveh not only said, “I repent,” but it brought forth 
fruits meet for repentance. From the king down it put 
aside its luxuries for a fast, it laid off its rich and gaudy 
garments for sackcloth. For we read, as soon as Jonah’s 
word came into the palace, that “the king arose from his 
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throne, and he laid his robe from him, and covered him with 


‘sackcloth, and sat in ashes.” How different was this recep- 


tion of a solemn warning from that of Herod =n John 
the Baptist told him of his sins. 

It is said that the king sat in ashes, and this means more 
than the sackcloth. It means that, instead of being anointed 


- for fresh feasting and pleasure, he signified his contrition 


for the past by putting on his head the defiling ashes which 
represent the results of wicked living. Evil loves are spoken 
of in Scripture as infernal flames, and the effects of indulg- 
ing passion are called ashes. “I have eaten ashes like 
bread,” says the penitent Psalmist (cii. 9). ‘He feedeth on 
ashes,” is said of the wicked man who goes on into worse 
evils (Isa. xlviii. 20). Daniel, in his grief for the downfall of 
Jerusalem, sat in sackcloth and ashes (ix. 2) ; and when the 
Lord should come to redeem the righteous, it is said that 
He would give “ beauty for ashes” (Isa. lxi. 3), that is, com- 
fort and a new hope for remorse and despair. 

Not only did the king do this, but he sent his heralds 


_ forth at once and “caused it to be proclaimed and published 


through Nineveh by the decree of the king and his nobles, 
saying, Let neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste any- 
thing ; let them not feed, nor drink water ; but let man and 


_ beast be covered with sackcloth and cry mightily unto God ; 


yea, let them turn every one from his evil way and from the 
violence that is in their hands.” bs | 
He did nothing by halves. To us this may seem absurd. 
What sin had the animals committed, and what repentance 
could they feel? We are logically right in making this dis- 
tinction, but in the East they are more at home with animals 
than we are. The Arab horse is more his master’s compan- 
ion than his wife. Even we lead after the body of the 
general the noble horse which bore him in his last battle. 
The spiritual meaning makes all plain by telling us that, 


when men and animals are so mentioned together, the 
former stand for the higher qualities and the latter for the 
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lower qualities which men have in common with the brutes. 
Here there is full repentance shown, permeating the whole 


- nation with sincere contrition. The. king on his throne has 


put off his robe of state, and from his horses the grooms 


_ have taken their rich coverings. If there be one thing 


which must be thoroughly done to secure a good result, it is © 
repentance. MHalf-way repentance, like a half-repaired leak 
in a ship’s bottom, is little better than none at all. 

Not only was this done, but every one must “cry mightily | 
unto God, and must turn from his evil way and from the 
violence that is in their hands.” These last words give a 
clew to understand the evil ; power had led to lawlessness ; 
the rich were oppressing the poor, the unjust were benefited 
above the just. “This must stop,” said the all-powerful 
king, and his proclamation ended with the words: 


Who knoweth whether God will not turn and repent, and turn away 
from his fierce anger that we perish not? | 


These are noble words. He does not excuse himself, nor 
plead against Jonah; he does not tell a single one of the 
good deeds which no doubt might have been told; he does 
all in his power to avert the just punishment of his wicked- 
ness by deep contrition, and then leaves it to God, if possibly 
He will not visit them with destruction. The king spoke 
according to his light. It seems to the wicked that the 
whole decision rests with the judge, who may be severe or 
merciful as he will. Penalties often seem arbitrary. They 
do not understand them. : 

Yet it is not the judge but the law that punishes, and here 
is our safety from a harsh judge. It is not the Divine will 
acting arbitrarily, but the Divine will and wisdom acting for 
the best, that we deal with. If the Lord sees true repent- 
ance, He does differently from what He would have done if 
we had persisted in evil. It is always so said. The king’s 
words uttered a great truth. : 

Therefore we read that, when God saw this, He changed 
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the destiny of Nineveh and averted its destruction. It is. 
not that God had done wrong in predicting disaster, or was 
angry and is now appeased, but that the conditions of pros- 
perity, once so ignored, are now renewed. He had healed 
their backsliding. 

It was the absence of this willingness to resi which the. 
Lord saw in the Jews that led Him to say: “The men of 
Nineveh shall rise up in the judgment with this generation 
and shall condemn it ; for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonas ; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here.” 

Jonah seems to have ended his prophesying when the 
whole city was so moved on the very first day that there was 
no need of his going into every part of it. He did not be- 
long in the city, he was there simply to do the Lord’s bid- 
ding, and so he passed through to the east side, the side 
opposite to that by which he had entered, coming from his 
home, and there he arranged to stay and see the end. We 
read : 


Jonah went out [that is, had gone out] of the city, and sat on the east 
side of the city, and there made him a booth, and sat under it in the 
shadow, till he might see what would become of the city. 


Why did he do this? Had he any further duty in the 
matter ?. Was not his work done? It must be understood 
_ that he did not do this as a prophet, but as a fallible man. 
Prophets had messages given them, and they prophesied at 
some time and place; but they might be called on but once, 
and some of the books of the prophets are very brief indeed. 
Obadiah appears to have had but one prophetic hour, Nahum 
but one. Jonah had prophesied once before to King Jero- 
boam the Second, perhaps. but once. Now he has spoken 

all the words of the Lord to Nineveh, and there his duty 
ended. 

Why, then, did he linger ? Why did he build a booth at 

all? Was it his purpose to look after the dying when the. 

city fell? There is only one answer to this—he desired to 
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see it fall, he hoped that it would be destroyed, he was an 
Israelite hating Nineveh in his meart, he despised its peni- 
tence. 

We can almost see him in his sense of triumph, as on 
every side the signs of mourning appear. He is great, as 
Nineveh is humble. He is safe, as Nineveh is in danger. 
He strides forth and away to the hills on the eastward, and 
there he finds a place where he will have the city and the 
expected catastrophe in full view. He does not turn away 
to avoid a sad spectacle, as we turn our heads from seeing a 
dreaded deed. No, he secures himself a position of advan- 
tageous view, and with branches from the neighboring trees, 
he builds, on some projecting and open — a booth as his 
temporary home. It was wrong. 

With other eyes the Lord looked upon that city of con- 
trite hearts. He measured its contrition. He saw that the 
city was sincerely moved. He delivered it from destruction. 

As the ship in a storm drives towards the breakers, sees 
the light that warns it off shore, feels its helm put hard 
down, strains in the struggle, answers with trembling its 
rudder, and delivers itself from its death, so. did the city cry 
out in agony, turn to God, saying, “I repent,” and receive its 
forgiveness. As it is said in the earthly language of appear- 
ance, but covering this profound truth: 


God repented of the evil which He said He would do unto them, and 
He did it not. 


So the day came, so the day passed; the Ninevites 
thanked God and took courage; but Jonah, what of him? 


It displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he was angry. 


He felt put to shame. He felt degraded. His personal - 
standing was threatened. We can see this, and must be 
patient with him. But if good to a community is to be done 
by one course, and an individual’s honor is to be increased 
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by another, which of the courses will the Lord take? He 
will take that which is right. When John asked leave to 
command fire to fall from heaven upon a certain village 
which had despised his Master and himself, what was the 
answer ? 


He turned, and rebuked them, and said, Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of, for the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them. (LUKE ix. 54.) 


Jonah, looking at it not in-the spirit of the Lord, was 
angry, and disappointed, and chagrined. | 

He prayed to the Lord, and said, I pray thee, O Lord, was not this 
my saying when I was yet in my country? Therefore I hasted to flee 
unto Tarshish ; for I knew that Thou arta gracious God, and full of 
compassion, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy, and repentest Thee 
of the evil. Therefore now, O Lord, take, I beseech — my life from 
me; for it is better for me to ” than to live. 


Strange the Lord His goodness! 
Jonah could not get on with Him, because they were so 
different — Jonah implacable, the Lord reasonable and merci- 
ful. The old theology may seem to have talked to God 
in that way, for it wanted a few elected and the rest con- 
demned ; but God was kind to the unthankful and the evil, 
and sent His rain on-the just and the unjust. 

Yet the Lord was so much better than even His own 
prophet conceived, that He would not only save Nineveh 
from destruction, but would seek to save Jonah from his 
bitterness. What pains had been taken at the first to bring 
him back to land! What pains should be taken now to lift 
him out of the slough of selfish despair into the truth again 
and into some mercifulneéss ! 

As God had prepared a monster of the deep’ to bring 
Jonah back, now He “prepared a gourd, and made it come 
up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his head, to 
deliver him from his evil case.” So he was to be taught. 

The gourd is called in the original language a kckajon, and 
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there seems to be no doubt that it was not a gourd but a 
castor-bean plant, sometimes called the palmcrist, because its 
broad leaves are like a hand. It has always a quick growth, 
and here it grew with extraordinary rapidity. It came to 
Jonah like a screen between him and his trouble, which like — 
a hot sun was pressing upon his brain. He loved it. He 
is said to have been “exceeding glad because of the gourd,” 
which may have supplied him with a shade which the drying | 
branches of which he had made his little booth or sheltering 
hut no longer furnished. 

But this was only the beginning of his lesson. God must 
first get his heart warmed toward something, so that he 
might cease to hate Nineveh. This was now accomplished. | 

Then “God prepared a worm, when the morning rose the 
next day, and it smote the gourd that it withered. And it 
came to pass, when the sun arose, that God prepared a sul- 
try east wind; and the sun beat upon the head of Jonah, 
that he fainted and requested for himself that he might die, 
and said, It is better for me to die than to live.” 

For one day, apparently, the good shade comforted him ; : 
the next day worms quickly destroyed the leaves of the 
plant, so that the sun beat cruelly upon him. But this pain 
was like much that others suffer; it is not that the Lord 
turns from us, much less that He plans our injury, but that 
He sees it to be for our good that unexpected tribulations 
should come to us, and sometimes come thickly. 

What now can the Lord do for Jonah? He said to him: 
« Doest thou well to be angry for the gourd? And he said, 
I do well to be angry, even unto death.” | 

His mind was wholly absorbed in that plant. It was — 
just in the right place. It just filled his want. Now it is 
dead, and he mourns for it, and feels that he would have 
given much if he could have saved it just as it was. 

It was to this state of mind that the Lord could use rea- 
son, as He could not have done before. | 


And the Lord said, Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for the which 
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thou hast not labored, nor madest it grow; which came up in a night 
and perished in a night; and should not I have pity on Nineveh, that | 
great city, wherein are more than six score thousand persons that can- 
‘not discern between their right hand and their left; and also much 
cattle ? 


_ If Jonah could distress himself so sadly on account of a 
gourd, albeit he was wholly selfish in this, could not the 
Heavenly Father concern Himself to care for a whole city 
full of people and animals? If the father of the prodigal — 
was so overjoyed at the return of the wanderer in a better 
state of mind, could not*the elder brother permit a little re- 
joicing ? If the woman would sweep her house to find a 
piece of silver, and then call her neighbors together to re- 
joice with her over its recovery ; if the shepherd would leave 
his ninety and nine, and go after the lost sheep till it was 
_ found, and would then rejoice more over that one than over 
all the rest; could not the angels of God rejoice over the 
sinner that repented without being railed at by the Pharisees 
whose hearts were as stone? 

That was the question. Some have reckoned that the six 
score thousand or one hundred and twenty thousand persons 
mean the children, and thus that there were in all five times . 
as many people in Nineveh; but the best way of. looking at 
it is the spiritual one, and in that view we should under- 
stand by those who did not know their right hand from their 
left, those who did not know right from wrong, who were 
ignorant and brutish, and yet must be regarded with pity 
because they had never been taught. Jonah and his people 
knew from direct teaching what to. do and what not to do. 
But these people had only remains of an old religion which 
had fallen far from its original quality, and they were unen- 
lightened, and, in respect to moral matters, barbarous. 

There were the animals, too, as innocent of wrong-doing 
-as the faithful horse who obeys his master’s spur, though 
that master’s errand may be a wicked one. 

Surely Jonah must have had mind enough to see this 
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truth, and that, perhaps, accounts for the very abrupt close 
of the book. Do we desire to know what Jonah said to 
this? He probably said nothing, for there was really noth- 


ing to be said: What, then, became of him? We do not © 

_know, but is it not reasonable to suppose that he went home 

humbled and convinced ? — | 
There is a mound now among the ruins of Nineveh which 


is named for him, Neby Yunas, and some have thought of 
it as his grave, but the native people regard it as sacred 
and do not permit it to be opened. It is very likely that 
his memory lingered in the city, and that in some way he 
was honored ; but he had no reason to stay there and die 
far from his home. It is most likely that his grave is in his 
own village, Gath-hepher, where it is shown at the present 
day. 

We naturally think of him as returning to that place, and 
there writing the whole story from his first call from the 
Lord to go to Nineveh to the last words which came to him 
there in reproof of his selfish views and irrational upbraid- 
ing of his Lord. What he has written under Divine guid- 
ance is full of spiritual significance. More words would 
have made it no more significant. He had been taught the 
same truth which our Lord uttered on the cross, when He 
prayed, “ Father, forgive them, they know not what they 
do,” showing thereby the spirit in which we all ought to 
judge those who do not see as we do what is wrong. 3 

A moment’s attention should be given to the use of the 


Divine names, which has given rise to the idea with some 


that two writers composed the book of Genesis and the rest 
—a theory of critics almost wholly unsupported. The name 
Lord or Jehovah signifies the Divine Love, and the name 
God the Divine Wisdom which judges and which expresses 
the Divine Being as our King. Now when Jonah speaks in 
his despair he says “ Lord,” “ Jehovah,” as expressive of the 
Divine Love ; but, when the Lord is disciplining him by the 
gourd, the name “God” is used all along. But when we 
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have the Divine Love for the ignorant spoken of, then the 
name “Lord” comes in again. It is so all through the 
Scriptures, and this passage is a marked instance of the 
change from one name to the other, and back again, when 
the tone of the account changes. | 

This book of Jonah is very differently regarded by differ- 
ent schools of thought. The German. critics very generally 
deny the historical character of the book and wander every- 
where seeking some other explanation. ~Some say it is a 
version of the legend of Perseus and Andromeda, though ~ 
nothing could be less like it in spirit than that myth of a 
princess chained to a rock at the shore and in the power of 
a sea monster until Perseus slew him. Several consider it 
an allegory,! others a legend,? others a tale,? others a myth,** 
others a moral parable,® others a prophetic fiction.?7 The 
theories need not be given. All these are conjectures, con- 
fessedly made to avoid believing the saving of Jonah from 
the sea. One man® attempts to prove that it is neither 
history nor fiction, true nor false. 

How it could ever have been accepted as a part of the 
Jewish canon if it had been a mere legend floating about, it 
is impossible to see. The very fact that no attempt is made 
in it to explain the difficulties as critics view them, is in its 
favor. It is clear that it was written by an Israelite well 
known to the rabbis of his day, and most probably by the 
one who knew all, namely, the one who had experienced it 
all; and as for physical impossibilities in it, there are none. 

It is, therefore, held in the New Church as a true account 
of events, and these events are seen to contain a spiritual 
lesson, that is, a lesson for all time, a lesson of the infinitude 


1C. H. H. Wright, in his Introduction to the Old Testament describes it as 
a “prophetico-historical allegory.” So Van der, Hardt, Less, Palmer, Krah- 
mer. *Eichorn, De Wette, Bleek. Augusti, Renan, Muller. ‘4 Grecian 
myth: Forbiger, Rosenmuller, Frederichson. ° Assyro-Babylonian Myth: 
Baur. *® Ewald, De Wette, Convill. 7 Késter, Jager, Hitzig. 

8 De Wette says it is certainly not true history, nor a mere fiction. It is 
popular legend wrought over more than once into its present form. 
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of the Divine love and the boundless resources of Divine 

wisdom in carrying out the behests of that love, a lesson also 

of the reluctance of the selfish man to serve the Lord and 

his fellow men until disciplined and instructed from on high. 
The precise teaching is: 


_ The contents of the book of Jonah are historical, yet also — . 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 1188.) 


What is said in Jonah is historically true, yet it is also of a spiritual 
significance. 1709.) 


Explanation of the spiritual meaning throughout is briefly 


given in the work on the “ Prophets and Psalms,” and more 
fully of the second and fourth chapters, in “Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 538 and 4o1. 


It has been the aim of this paper to show the reasonable- 


ness and luminousness of this view of the Book of Jonah. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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THE STAGES OF REGENERATION, ILLUS- 
TRATED IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
PATRIARCHS. 


THE purpose of this paper is to show, from a general 


review of the representative history, the order of progress 


in regeneration as bearing upon the succession of states 
which are similar and yet not the same; with the possible 
result of throwing some light upon the experiences and 
needs of some in the Church at the present time. In our 
exposition of single incidents in the lives of the patriarchs, - 
as, for instance, the descent into Egypt in time of famine, 
or the finding of a wife for Isaac and for Jacob in Haran, we 
are apt to treat of the storing of “remains,” or the finding 


in the natural mind of an affection for truth, as if it were — 


the same experience whether predicated of Abraham or of 
Jacob, in the one case, or of Isaac or Jacob in the other. 
Few think of the whole history from the call of Abraham to 
the death of Jacob as representing the progressive move- 
ment of regeneration in the same soul. Because we do not 
see the movement in its series, we do not understand the 
recurrences of experiences that are similar, and yet not at 


all the same; and we often interpret states as retrogressive 


which are really progressive. The history is given and is 
now opened for the man of the spiritual Church, to guard 
him from this very error, and to guide him in the ~ he 
ought to advance. 

In the progress of regeneration, there are, as generally 
named, two stages: “ Reformation” and “ Regeneration.” 


Neither of these, however, would be possible, without a 
stage of “ Preparation,” in which the Lord gifts man with 
those states necessary to his conscious codperation with Him. 
Preparation begins in infancy, and continues till the time 
when man is prepared, from freedom and reason, to act “as 
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of himself.” And the states and progressive advance of 

| this preparation are represented in the history of Abraham 

| and Isaac to the birth of Esau and Jacob. Whatever image 

i | of the adult regenerating man’s experience we may see in 
that history is only similar, not the same. 

Throughout, in the period of preparation, no less than in 
the stages of man’s conscious codperation with the Lord, 
some principles enter from the Lord through heaven and 
thus from within; others enter from without and are drawn 
inward by the Lord. This process goes on from the begin- — 
ning in obedience to the law that the Lord operates from 
Himself in first principles and from Himself in ultimates, 
to create, form, reform, and regenerate intermediates. 
Keeping in mind this law and fact, that principles must be 
insinuated in the internal mind and others implanted in the 
external mind, and that they must act and react to form, — 
correct, and establish other principles — we shall be able to 
appreciate the incidents of intercourse between Canaan and 
Egypt and between Canaan and Haran, so similar and yet 
really different. | 

It is not necessary to the present purpose to go into the 

_ details of the representation in the history of Abraham, of 
the storing of remains and forming of the mind in the pro- 
cesses which attend its growth under an orderly education. 
As we know, it begins with sensations and affections, at- -— 
tended with the storing of celestial gifts in the internal 
mind, advances to more and more distinct cognitions at- 
tended with delight, ripening into a distinct and character- 
istic love of knowing. There is thus developed in the nat- 
ural mind a love of knowing, first, “things,” and then the 
“how” of things —at the same time that celestial and spir- 
itual remains are stored within. The development is accom- 
plished by the action and reaction between the internal: and 
external minds, represented by Abraham’s movements in 
Canaan and into Egypt, and out of it. The effect of the 
implanted celestial gifts in the internal mind is two-fold in | 
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the natural mind: they maintain a quality of good in the 
outward disposition and habit ; and they serve to keep the 
knowledges of sacred things distinct from those of worldly 
things. The outward conventional good of habit is the 
family out of Canaan left in Haran; but the knowledge and 
memory of heavenly things is the plenty of Egypt. 

In youth, by influx into remains in the internal mind, and 
- through them into the external mind’s love of knowledge, 
the natural. reason is born — represented by Ishmael, born of 
the Egyptian woman. This serves the further development 
of the internal, till at last, by the affection of spiritual truth, 
active, yet scarcely conscious, the spiritual rational, repre- 
sented by Isaac, is born. 

This formation and development within of heavenly affec- 
tions and spiritual intelligence, is not so much a part of our 
conscious and responsible effort, as of the divine preparation 
for effort. The implantation of the internal rational is mainly 
noticeable in human experience in the lifting of good and 
_well-directed affection for spiritual knowledge, implanted in 
external habits of study and conduct, into holy union with 
some higher principle that draws it to itself. This is repre- 
sented by Abraham’s sending his servant to his brother’s 
_family in Haran to take a wife for Isaac. The family in 
Haran is the good of external life —the conventional good of 
habits induced by education and training. Of these is the 
habit of respecting holy things, reading the Word and learn- 
ing what is reputed to be profitable to make one wise and 
_ thoroughly furnished. With those who are about to enter 
upon the conscious and responsible work of regeneration, 
there is active in these habits a tender and beautiful affec- 
tion for spiritual truth. This is meant by Rebekah. It is 
a natural love and of natural culture. But at the right time 
it is called and stirred ; the call comes from within and the 
love is exalted. Rebekah goes into Canaan to Isaac. The 
natural love of truth is drawn inward by the Lord, and 
united to the internal rational which is to it good. Thence- 
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forth Isaac represents the affection of good given from the 
Lord in the internal mind, and Rebekah his wife the affec- 
tion of truth there. This union is in the internal mind 
which is on a level with heaven; but it is “within you,” and 
is the seat of conscience. It comes out and makes itself 
known to consciousness in its offspring. Esau and Jacob 
are the offspring in the natural mind of this new will and 
understanding in the internal mind; and with their birth 
begins the man’s call to work out his own conversion and 
salvation. | 

It is at this point ina man’s life that what we usually 
speak of as reformation and regeneration begins; and what 
I have sought to bring to attention thus far is the fact that 
all this history of Abraham and Isaac represents a divine 
work accomplished before our conscious reformation begins. 
Canaan is opened within, with celestial love and spiritual in- 


_ telligence introduced and sojourning in it as the land of 


promise. Egypt is developed in the natural mind with its 
rich memories of the knowledge of sacred things. And in > 
the very external conduct of life, there is an established 
habit with its good affections and opinions external to the 
personal motives and thoughts, but “collateral” with the 
“remains” implanted within. In the regenerating life, hence- 
forth, all these principles and possibilities are to be adopted 
and established in the natural mind’s conscious codperation. 

With the birth of Esau and Jacob, internal things come 
forth into conscious activity. Esau, the first-born, whom 
Isaac loved, is natural good inspired from the internal love 
of good; and Jacob, the supplanter, whom Rebekah loved, 
is natural truth inspired from the internal love of truth: 
They are not the good and truth which man has from the 
world ; both are of heavenly origin, but they are called nat- 
ural good and truth, because man becomes conscious of them 
and adopts them in his natural will and understanding, 
though as above and within his hereditary and acquired loves 


and thoughts. 
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In this stage of regeneration, when man “as of himself” 
begins to codperate in reformation, the intellect leads ; and 
the understanding of truth represented by Jacob, inspired 
from the internal mind’s love of truth represented by Re- 
bekah, takes precedence. Isaac, or the love of good in the 
internal mind, is compelled to act through Rebekah and to - 
accept and bless Jacob. Esau is the good-will inspired from 
“remains.” It impels man to search the Word eagerly for 
truths such as it can apply immediately to life. This is the 
savory meat which Isaac loves. But the impulse and zeal © 
of this good-will are not adequate to the subduing of the 
selfhood. Its perception fails, and it grows weary. The 


‘love of understanding truth for its possession and the power 


it gives, is more effective in overcoming selfish impulses and 
imaginations. . The truth that man cannot easily see and 
live from the love of good, he can know and understand 


_ from the love of knowing and being right. This is Jacob— 


the conscience of truth. It takes on a good which the love 
of truth points out, and which appears and is accepted as 


_. genuine, although it has much of self in it. This is the 


savory meat which Rebekah made from the kids. Jacob fur- 
nished with it, and clothed with the hair, is the conscience of 
truth beginning to rule. It is blessed from heaven as if it 
were genuine good ; and when it shall have prospered, mar- 
ried wives, begotten sons, and acquired possessions in the 
external life, it may be reconciled and conjoined- with good, 
and be indeed good. 

Jacob, with the purchased birth-right and granted blessing, 
sets forth to find a wife from the collateral line of his own 


_ family in Haran ; and on the way has a vision of the way to 


heaven, of heaven, and of the Lord. The conscience of 
truth is impelled to go forth into the outward life and con- 
join to itself what loves to be right indeed ; and in prepara- 
tion for the work in the outward life which is involved, it is 
gifted with an understanding of the Lord’s operation through 
heaven and by the angels, by means of the Word which con- 
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joins heaven and the church. This is the glorious vision we 
know so well in the New Church, the knowledge of de- 
grees in the spiritual world, in the Word, and in man; and 
the intellectual perception of the.scope and meaning of the 
doctrine of influx. We see that the life of man in the 
world is the “ gate of heaven,” and the opportunity of eternal 
life ; and that the Lord is veritably present and operative in 
man’s obedience. The conscience of truth confesses and 
worships, and promises loyalty to the Lord, if prospered in 
life and rewarded with heaven. Inspired by this hope of 
Divine favor and heavenly reward, it comés down into the | 
external life, seeking the good therein which it may draw 
to itself, and serving in its culture. 

Jacob in the house of Laban in Haran represents the 
“religion of life” of which we hear so much in the Church, 
and which many seem to think is the whole of religious life, 
instead of a necessary stage in its development. We shall 
do well to study carefully the progress in it and through it, 
that we may better understand what are its function and 
limitations. | 

When the conscience of truth comes down into the ex- 
ternal life of the man of the Church, seeking a spouse of its ; 
own kindred, it finds a certain line of habitual and conven- | | 
tional good affections, thoughts, habits, dispositions, and 
ways of life, collateral with internal principles, though really 
outwardly induced and not yet adopted from principle. 
Among them is the affection which Rachel represents. 

In the growth of any well-ordered good and useful habit 
of life, there is induced an affection for spiritual truth. The 
habit of going to Church, reading the Word, listening to 
i sermons, respecting and deferring to those wise in Divine 
knowledges, induces a love of that knowledge which is from 
God, which is without price, and is able to make man wise. 
This is Rachel. The awakened conscience approves it and 
desires it. This affection is beautiful in its eyes, and it 
would conjoin it with its own understanding of truth; but it 
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must first minister in the culture of the outward life, cher-— 
ishing this affection for spiritual truth as the most desirable 
thing in it, yet caring for and cultivating all good and right 
habits of feeling and thinking and doing —the domestic 
virtues, neighborly duties, and all that on ‘to orderly 
lives. 

After a full state of this service, the man of the Church 
finds that his conscience of truth has only succeeded in uni- 
ting to itself a love of external and general truths which tell 
what is right to do. This is Leah, the- weak-eyed. The 
‘same outward culture of living which induces a love of spir- 
itual truths, induces also, and in fact earlier, a love of those 
general precepts which direct conduct. This love does not 
care to understand the reason of the commandment ; it only 
desires to see what is to be done. Thus when the man of 
the Church, from the conscience -of truth, seeks to reform 
and order the outward life aright, for the sake of joining to 
conscience as its own the habit of love and desire for spirit- 
ual truths, he finds that he must first take to his conscience . 
the more general affection for knowing what to do, in order 
that by it the conscience may beget and establish in life the 
doctrines of good and truth as principles of the Church in 
the natural man. “Leah becomes Jacob’s wife, and sons are 
born. The man of the Church is more than ever ambitious 
to work on at the “religion of life,” for the sake of conjoin- 
ing with conscience that most lovely thing in the outward 
life, the affection of interior truth; and in time this also is 
given, and still later, good and true habits of life secured — 
and adopted as the property of the conscience of truth from 
an internal origin. 

Now, since an important step in the progress of regenera- 
tion is represented by Jacob’s separation from Laban and 
return to Canaan, we may pause here to note just what is 
signified by the flocks and herds which Jacob might take 
from Laban, and what by the unwillingness of Laban’s family 
to let him return. 
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The good represented by Laban is called “ collateral good,” 
because it has been developed in the external life by the 
same culture which served for the storing of “remains” 
within. And Laban’s flocks and herds represent what is 
sometimes called in the writings of Swedenborg “ natural 
domestic good.” It is the good which is taken on in the 
associations of home and neighborhood, which precedent and 
habit have established as good conduct in life. The regener- 
ating man may adopt some of these affections and thoughts 
and habits which custom has established, but not all. Grad- 
ually a separation is to be effected between what is wholly 
selfish and worldly in such things, and what may be mixed 
with good and truth from a heavenly origin and be made ser- 
viceable. This is the meaning of the “spotted and speckled.” 
In all traditional conduct of life there is something of self ; 
but the same things may be done from a purely selfish love, 
ora modified and subdued one. As for instance, in the love 
of doing what will secure honor and gain, there may be an 
idea of merit, a feeling of vanity, and contempt for others 
who do not behave so honorably or profitably —these are 
Laban’s. Or in the love and practice of the same things, 
there may be some regard for use, a pleasure in helping 
others, and in serving the Lord — these are Jacob’s; and > 
the man of the Church may retain them when he returns 
into his own country. This separation between what will , 
harmonize and may be adopted by conscience, and what is of 
the world alone, is comparatively easy while the man of the 
Church is chiefly occupied in the conduct of outward life. 
It is easy to call the “spotted and speckled” Jacob’s property 
so long as there is no separation attempted. But after a : 
time, in short when Joseph is born, the reforming man must 
take his goods and truths into a more interior plane to be — 
conjoined with good from a heavenly origin, and to be vivi- 
fied and developed from the love of good as an end, rather 
than from the love of truth as heretofore. Then there is a 
difficulty, and perhaps some in the New Church are experi- 
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encing the difficulty without clearly knowing what is the 
nature and meaning of it. 

The people of the New Church have been much exhorted 
to practical religion. They have been taught that they 
must bring internal principles forth into the outward life 
and live them there. They are undeniably trying to do so, 
according to their light. And without doubt we may say of 


-* most that an enlightened conscience has taken to itself the 


affections of truth, and from an inward loyalty to the truth 
revealed, begotten and established in the mind the doctrines 
of good and truth which constitute the Church with man; 
even the doctrine of the presence and operation with man 
of the Divine Human of the Lord. This is Joseph, born to 
Jacob by Rachel after much desire—the acknowledgment 
of the Holy Spirit, that is, of the perpetual presence and 
operation of the Divine Human of the Lord with His full 
and perfect redemption and salvation. To some, at least, 
this doctrine has been established as an accepted and adopted 
principle of life. They should understand, then, that when 
Joseph was born, Jacob could return to Canaan with his 
family and possessions; and indeed must return, for the 
conscience of truth is given that it may initiate man into 
the love of good, and thus into an interior plane of motive 
and perception from which to operate. Now when Jacob 
was about to depart from Haran with his acquired flocks 
and herds, the family of Laban objected, claiming them all 
as their own property; and here is where some in the 
Church grow confused. The graces and virtues and good 
deeds practised from worldly affection, and those done from 
loyalty to revealed truth joined to an affection for truth 
from heaven which leads to heavenly reward, seem to be the 


- same thing. Given graces and virtues and good deeds, and 


the practice of them is called religion ; or on the other hand 
the practice of them from loyalty to the truth, and thus by 
the gift and power of the Lord, is claimed as the product 
of man’s own diligence and favorable circumstances. The 
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result on the one hand is worldliness in the Church, and on — 
the other an aspiration to find redemption and salvation in 
the world by worldly change and improvement. : 

When the doctrine of the Divine Human is fully accepted 
with affection in any mind, with its real significance in the 
acknowledgment that the Lord is fully present and operative 
by the truth to beget, form, and reform every grace and 
virtue and good deed, and that the life we’are enabled to 
live is by His presence and power alone, and should be 
brought to Him, with all things of doctrine and faith, to be 
made alive by Him by the influx of heavenly good, then we 
know that external life is not all good, and that what by the 
grace of God is good, should be lifted up into union with 
Him in the internal seat of His operation in us. 

Proceeding with the series of representatives, it is to be 
noted that when Jacob returns to Canaan, his representation 
changes from truth to good ; and thereafter the state of re- 


generation as distinguished from reformation is set forth in 


the internal sense. The temptation incident to this change, 
the change of itself, and the new series of states are repre- 
sented by the night’s wrestling with the angel, the change 
of name, the reconciliation with Esau, the establishment in 
the land, and the birth of Benjamin. 

_ The summary of the internal sense given in “Arcana 
Ccelestia,” 5804, may be usefully considered here. It is 
there shown that the man who is regenerating and becoming 
spiritual, is first led by truth to good ; for he does not know 
what spiritual or Christian good is except by truth, or by 
doctrine derived from the Word. When he is initiated into. 
good by truths, he is no longer led by truth to good, but by 
good to truth; for he then from good not only sees truths 
which he had before known, but also from good produces 


new truths which before he had not the power of knowing. 


These new truths differ greatly from those before known, 
because they have life from good. When man is being led 
by truth to good he is Jacob. When he has come to good 
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he is then Israel ; and the new truth he receives from good 
is Benjamin while he is with his father. a 

In the change of state from “ reformation” to “regenera- 
tion,” or when man instead of being led by truth to good is 
led by good to truth, the doctrines implanted in the mind as 
principles begin over again the culture of the affections and 
thoughts of life from a new plane. Israel is established in 
his own land, promised to him and to his fathers; and the 
sons of Israel have now to tend and feed their flocks as in 
their own land. In other words, the principles begotten of 
the conscience of good, have to go over the whole scope 
of natural life, and increase and multiply from within, the 
habits of feeling and thought heretofore acquired from with- 
out. It is a new experience, and because of the nature and 
persistence of hereditary evil, although acting from charity 
or from good internally, the man acting as of himself passes 
through a period in.which the doctrines of faith are chiefly 
active, and seem almost to despise and reject the best be- 
loved of the internal conscience of good. The conduct of. 
Joseph’s brethren toward him may be taken as exhibiting 
the state of the Church principled in faith alone ; but it also 
illustrates a “faith alone” phase of the experience of the 


regenerating spiritual man. In the new conquest and cul- 


ture of the natural from within, the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, that is of the perpetual presence and operation of the 
Divine Human of the Lord, is little regarded hy the man 
of the Church in his life of active work. Other doctrines 
come more into conscious activity, this is drawn inward and 
reserved in the internal mind, and falls as a doctrine into 
the memory. This is Joseph sold into Egypt; yet really 
reigning there and doing the needed work for the next ad- 
vance. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit becomes the incen- 


tive in this stage of regeneration, not to life but to the 


pursuit of knowledge which will afterward serve the need 
of life. It figures less in the conscious, spiritual culture 
than as aremembered truth. It takes the form of a con- 
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fession that because the Word and the doctrines of the 
Church are from the Lord, and are the means by which He 
operates, the truths contained in them should be gathered 
and stored. . This is Joseph ruling in Egypt; really the in- 
flux of spiritual good from the Lord into scientifics. The 
corn stored by Joseph represents knowledges which belong 
less to the remains of childhood than to the particulars ac- 
quired later in life, and the multiplication of them against a 
want as yet unacknowledged. 

By and by there is a famine which is both nnarnal | 
and external. Externally it is a failure of the memory to 
collect and retain further knowledges with interest and 
affection ; internally it is the perception of a want, and a 
longing for spiritual nourishment. The regenerating man 
needs these particulars of doctrine acquired and stored in 
the memory, but no longer as mere knowledge. What he 
needs more is influx of internal good from the Lord and 
conjunction with Him in the living acknowledgment that 
He is. present and operative both within and without, both 
in the love which hungers and in the scientifics which feed. 
The new truth which the regenerating man sees from good, 
that is, Benjamin, must be brought to the acknowledgment 
of the Lord as the present operator of life and giver of 
heavenly good, before there can be influx and conjunction 
from Him within and from Him through scientifics, with | 
the man of, the Church, and the enrichment of the. goods 
and truths with him. This is why Benjamin has to be 
brought to Joseph, before he can make himself known, be 
reconciled with his brethren, and Israel come into Egypt 
to abide and prosper. 

This paper already exceeds the limit intended, and must 
be closed with the hope that the subject opened will incite 
to further study of the particulars. Let two points be em- 
phasized and noted for further study. First, that there is 
a crisis in, “reformation” when man being led by truth to 
good in the culture of the outward life, is ready to be ini- 
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tiated into good as the primary principle of life. Man is 
then tempted as to the distinctions between the good which 
is of the Church and the good which is of the world. 
Secondly, that there is another crisis in “regeneration,” 
when being led by good to truth, the Holy Spirit being 
inwardly mourned as departed and lost, the man of the 
Church hungers for the nourishment, that is the instruction, 
of scientifics, and yet is anxious lest the faith of charity be 
destroyed. There is necessity for this faith to be committed 
to the Lord absolutely in acknowledgment of His real pres- 
ence both within and without. The attempt to buy corn 
while Benjamin is kept by his father, represents the en- | 
deavor to appropriate the nourishment of scientifics without 
bringing the new faith from good into the acknowledgment 
of the Holy Spirit which is Joseph. When brought to trust 
His ultimate operation and power, there is reconciliation 
and the natural man serves the internal and is nourished 
by it. 


Lewis P. MERCER. 
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DO WE KNOW THE ABSOLUTE? 


THE present subject has to do solely with the facts of 
consciousness, using the word consciousness in its most com- 
prehensive sense, as including all our knowledge which we | 
are not conscious of having reasoned out, whether that 
knowledge is original in the Kantian sense, or has come by 
experience as taught by J. S. Mill. We have certain things 
in our consciousness which we know directly ; that is, we do 
not have to reason them out. We are not conscious of ever 
having reasoned them out. Other things we have to reason 
out by logical processes. We infer them from the facts al- 
ready in the consciousness. 

A banker may say that he knows that there is a certain 
amount of money in his safe, but strictly speaking he does 
not know it, but infers it from certain things which he does 
know. He was conscious of taking the money in his hand, 
of feeling it, of seeing it, of putting it into the safe, of in- 
specting the time-lock, of setting the clock-work so that the 
bolts cannot be withdrawn by mortal until a certain hour to- 
morrow. From this series of experiences, of which he was 
conscious, he infers that the money is in the safe now. His — 
inference may be so strong as to amount almost to direct 
knowledge, but it is not direct knowledge. 

Our present subject, then, belongs not to the i stenent | 
of Rhetoric, or the proper communication of ideas; nor to 
Logic, or the department of inference; but to Metaphysics, 
properly so called, or the facts of consciousness. 

What, then, are the facts of consciousness with respect 
to the noumenon —the infinite and absolute Something 
behind all phenomena? Do we have a direct and positive 
knowledge of it, or do we have to infer or reason it out? 
Is there given in consciousness, without any logical process, 
a knowledge of the absolute Reality behind all appearances ? 
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We maintain that there is. We know it directly. It is 
given in consciousness. It is the very condition of thought 
itself. Without it all thought would be impossible. 

It is an accepted doctrine in philosophy, that every act of 
thought is the establishment of a certain relation between 
two terms, both of which are present in the consciousness. 
Every thought is in reality a comparison of one thing with 


another, and we must know them both in order to compare 
them. 


The relation may be between the subject and the object 
—the person thinking and the object of which he is think- 
ing. There can be no consciousness except by the union of 
these two factors, and in that union each exists in relation to 


the other. The subject is a subject only in so far as he is 
conscious of an object, and the object is an object only in so 
far as it is apprehended by the subject ; and the destruction 


of either is the destruction of consciousness itself. 

From this it has been argued that we can have no knowl- 
edge of the Absolute. For the Absolute is that which exists 
alone, out of all relations with anything, comprising in itself 
all there is. But if the Absolute exists out of all relation 
to everything, it is not in relation to our consciousness. 
There is no ratio between the Absolute and our conscious- 
ness, and hence we can have no thought or knowledge con- 
cerning it. The Absolute is only a name for the absence of 
all those conditions under which thought is possible. It is 
to our thought just what a vacuum is to an air-breathing 
animal, 

Again, the relation which every real thought establishes 
may be between two objects, both of them other than the 
thinking subject. To be conscious, we must be conscious of 
something, and that something can only be known as what 
it is, by being distinguished from what it is not. For in- 
stance, we know a straight line by distinguishing it froma 
crooked line. If we did not know the one, we. necessarily 
could not have any knowledge of the other. Thus, in the 
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thought of a straight line, we drawa certain relation be- 
tween it and acrooked line. We know a circle, as such, 
because it is distinguished from a square. In the thought 
of a circle, therefore, we draw a certain relation between two 
objects. | 

In thinking of objects thus, we necessarily limit them. 
For instance, we think of a circle, as such, because it does 
not have the corners of a square. It does not have certain 
things which the square has. It is limited. And on the 
other hand we think of a square, as such, because it does 
not have the curve of a circle. It does not have certain 
things that the circle has. It is limited. Thus all finite 
thought necessarily limits the objects of thought. 

From this it has been concluded that we can have no pos- 
itive thought of the infinite Reality behind appearances, be- 
cause we cannot limit it. We cannot know it as wanting in 
any quality which we as finite possess, for that is to limit it, 
or make it not infinite. We cannot know it as possessing 
any attribute that we as finite do not possess, for finite at- 
tributes cannot be a part of the Infinite. All in it is in- 
finite. Therefore the Infinite is not an object of human 
thought. We have no positive knowledge of it in our con- 
sciousness, The Infinite is only the complete negation of 
thought. 

Once more, the relation which every thought establishes 
may be one of likeness or class. A mental state or thought, 
to be known at all, must not only be different from certain © 
foregoing ones, but must be like certain other foregoing 


ones. If each new thought were simply unlike or distin- 


guished from certain foregoing ones, we could not think at 
all. Thinking would be only a continuous stream of new 
things, without assimilation. In order to intelligence, men- — 
tal states and their relations must be classified ; and classi-. 
fication involves not only a parting of the unlike, but a 
binding together of the like. The infant has no thought, 
properly so called. Thought does not arise until the mind 
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begins to arrange into groups the experiences acquired by 
the senses. An object never before seen or thought of is 


- not known, except so far as it may be compared with objects 


already known. It must have at least some point of like- 
ness, and in that respect be assimilated to its class. In pro- 
portion as it lacks these points of resemblance, it is not 


known. | 


From this, again, it has been argued that we can have no 
knowledge of the Infinite or Absolute. To be known at 


all, it must be classed. To be thought of positively, it must 


be conceived as of this kind, or of that kind. But this is 
impossible. The Infinite is not like anything we know. To 
be classed with the finite, it must be regarded as finite and 
not infinite. It cannot thus be classed with objects which 
are related to each other, because, as claimed, it is out of all 
relation to everything. Nor is it classifiable with itself, for 
that implies two or more Infinites ; and these, because they 
limit each other, are not infinite but finite. There can be 


‘but one First Cause. An Absolute that existed not alone 


but along with other absolutes, would not be absolute but 
relative. Thus it is claimed that the Absolute cannot be 
classed with anything, and consequently cannot be known. 
Up to a comparatively recent date, this was the doctrine 
subscribed to by almost every thinker of note. But Philos- 
ophy is beginning to feel the influence of this new age of 
enlightenment, and to cast off some of her grave-clothes. 
It has been successfully shown, that we have a positive but 
indefinite knowledge of the Absolute. I know of no one 


who has shown this as powerfully as Herbert Spencer, whose 


thoughts on the subject I am freely using in the -present 


paper. 


Convincing as the foregoing sceptical arguments seem to 
be, they are imperfect statements of the truth. Their pre- 
mises are false, and their conclusions cannot be otherwise. 
When we leave the logic of the question, and confine our 


attention to the facts of consciousness alone, we see their 
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falsity. Of course, our consciousness of the Infinite cannot 
be brought within the limits of a definite conception, but 
besides that definite consciousness, of which logic formulates 
the laws, there is an indefinite consciousness which cannot be 
formulated. Besides our complete thoughts, and thoughts 
which, though incomplete, admit of completion, there are 
thoughts which it is impossible to complete, but which are 
nevertheless positive and real. Such is our thought of the 
Absolute. 

_ Every argument that goes to show that all our knowledge 
is relative, and that hence we cannot know the Absolute, 
speaks of the positive existence of something beyond our 
relative knowledge. To say that we cannot know the Ab- 
solute, is to imply that there is an absolute to be known. 
Is there not in consciousness something which prompts 
such a statement? In the very denial of our power to know ~ 
what the Absolute is, there lies hidden the assumption that 
it is, and the very making of this assumption proves that it 
has been present in the consciousness, not as a negation — 
not as a nothing — but as a something. Through every step 
of the sceptical argument, the noumenon, that mysterious 
something behind phenomena, which it is claimed men can- 
not know, is necessarily thought of as an actuality. It is 
rigorously impossible to conceive that our knowledge is a 
knowledge of appearances only, without at the same time 
conceiving a Reality of which they are appearances; for 
appearance without reality is unthinkable. It is held by Sir 
William Hamilton, Mr. Mansel, and others, that the Infinite 
and Absolute is to us, and must ever be, simply the negation 
of conceivability, or the absence of thought-conditions. But 
strike out the words Infinite, Absolute, etc., and substitute 
in their place the terms, negation of conceivability, or ab- 
sence of thought-conditions, and the argument of these phi- 
losophers becomes nonsense. To realize in thought even 
the statements of these writers, the Infinite must be pre- 
sented as positive and not negative —a something in con- 
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sciousness, and not the negation of all consciousness. Their 
argument begins by assigning to the terms Infinite, Abso- 
lute, etc., a definite meaning, and ends by showing that those 
terms have no such meaning —that they are negations. 
This is fatal to their theory. The very demonstration that 
a definite consciousness of the Absolute is impossible to us, 
necessarily presupposes an indefinite consciousness. 

The truth is that the Infinite does stand in some relation © 
to the finite — the relation of an opposite: It is impossible 
to think of a part, without an idea of the whole. We can- 
not have an idea of the equal, without at the same time 
having an idea of the unequal. The conception of one is 
impossible without the conception of the other. We would 
not know what equality was, if we had not some idea of in- 
equality. And just so we could not have any idea of the 
relative, if we did not have some idea of the Absolute ; or 
of the finite, if we did not have some idea of the Infinite. 
Sir William Hamilton taught that in such cases the con- 
sciousness of the Infinite is not thought at all, but the ne- 
‘gation or absence of all thought. But when we think of 
the equal and the unequal, it is evident that our idea of the 
unequal is not a mere negation; it is a positive thought. 
Our idea of the unequal abolishes the equality of a thing, 
but it does not abolish the thing itself. And so our idea of 

the Infinite abolishes finiteness, but it does not abolish the 

_ idea of a Something which is not finite. Our idea of the 
Unlimited abolishes limits, but does not abolish the idea of 
a Something that has not those limits. Our consciousness 
of the Absolute is a negation of relations, but it is not a 
negation of a Something which exists, in a sense, _without 
relations to anything — complete in itself. Negative every- 
thing, and the Infinite or Absolute, even if not a complete 
conception, still remains as a mode of consciousness. Our 
‘ consciousness of the Infinite may not be a definite or com- 
plete idea, but it forms the raw material of definite thought 
and it still remains after the definiteness and the limits have 
been abolished. 
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If this were not so—if the Infinite in our thought were 


nothing else than the negation of the finite—#if it were a 


mere nothing, then we might substitute other names for it, 
and it would make no difference. Thus, instead of the fi- 
nite and the Infinite, we might say, the finite and the Indi- 
visible. Instead of the relative and the Non-relative, we 
might say, the relative and the Unlimited. But we cannot 
do this. - We cannot thus oppose the negative term of one 


contradictory against the positive term of another. We 


cannot thus interchange contradictory terms. It does make 
a difference. Each contradictory term must be opposed to 
its own kind. We have to say, the finite and the Infinite, 
the relative and the Non-relative or Absolute, the equal and 
the Unequal, the divisible and the Indivisible, etc. This 
proves that each one of these contradictories is not a mere 
negation, but has its own specific meaning which cannot be 
expressed by another term, and thus exists as a positive 
quantity in consciousness. Our knowledge of the Infinite 
is real. 

Contradictories can be known only in relation to each 
other. Equality is unthinkable apart from its contradictory, 
inequality. And for the same reason the finite itself is un- 


_thinkable apart from its contradictory,-the Infinite. The 


consciousness of such a relation as this, implies the con- 
sciousness of both the related members. If we are required 


to conceive the relation between the finite and the Infinite | 


without being conscious of both, we are required, as Mr. 
Mansel says, “to compare that of which we are conscious 
with that of which we are unconscious, the comparison it- 
self being an act of consciousness, and only possible through 
the consciousness of both its objects.” Hence it is impos- 
sible that we conceive the Infinite merely by a negation of 
conceivability, or as the mere absence of the conditions un- 
der which thought is possible. If the Infinite is present in 
thought only as a negation, then the relation between it and 
the finite becomes unthinkable, because one of the objects 
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is absent from consciousness. And if this relation is un- 
thinkable, then is the finite itself unthinkable, for want of 
its opposite. And so all thought perishes altogether. 

We thus see that there is a substance of thought which 
persists even when our forms of thought are abolished —a 
Something in every thought which cannot be got rid of, 
even though the limits under which it is definitely conceived 
are got rid of. It is the raw material of thought, to which 
in our thinking we give definite terms. Though by the laws 
of thought we are rigorously prevented from forming an ad- 
equate conception of the Absolute, we are by the same laws 
of thought prevented from ridding ourselves of the con- 
sciousness of the Absolute. It is the opposite of our own 
_ self-consciousness. It persists though everything else is 
eliminated. And as persistence or endurance is the test of 
truth, therefore this consciousness of the Infinite, which per- 
sists at all times, under all circumstances, and cannot cease 
till consciousness ceases, is the highest truth of all. We 
know the Noumenon behind phenomena. We know the 
Reality which is behind or within both matter and the soul. 

Of course, without revelation from the Lord men cannot 
know what this Reality behind appearances is. Hence, na- 
tions and individuals have clothed the Absolute, each ac- 
cording. to his own fancy (True Christian Religion, 11). 
With some it is Fate, with others Fortune or Chance, with 
still others it is the Es or Being of the universe. For 
without revelation all that men know is that there is a 
Power —an indefinite and indescribable Something — behind 
all phenomena. From the revelation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and the Heavenly Doctrines written by Swedenborg, 
we know that the Lord Himself has ultimated Himself in 
the works of nature, and in the phenomena of the soul. . 

If the doctrine of the present paper is true, or in har- 
mony with the teachings of the New Church, then the ma- 
terialism, scepticism, and idealism which are so prevalent at 
the present day are false. It is not true that matter is 
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merely a bundle of properties, or powers of occasioning cer- 
tain sensations in us; there is something behind those prop- 


erties of which we are directly conscious. Even J. S. Mill 
has to admit that there is in matter what he calls “a 


permanent possibility of sensation.” It is not true that all 
that the soul is conscious of is its own ideas. It is directly 
conscious of something back of its own ideas which causes 
them. The material universe is not a projection of ideas 
from within the soul upon a screen of nothing and the Dark; 
it is a substantial fact. Man is not, as Fichte taught, who 
ran Kant to his logical extreme, shut up a prisoner within 
the circle of his own ideas, debarred from all real knowledge 


of things beyond ; he has positive knowledge of things out- 


side that circle. The belief of the simple is the most pro- 


E. D. Danms. 
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THE LORD’S TEMPTATIONS. 


_ From the records given in the Gospels there can be no 
doubt that our Lord when on earth underwent the most 
grievous temptations. 

The Apostle Paul writes to the Hebrews : “For in that 
He Himself (Jesus) hath suffered, being tempted, He is able 
‘ to succour them that are tempted.” And again: “ He was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” Those 
of us who have passed the meridian of life know that we 
have been during our whole lifetime tempted to do that 
which is wrong, and although we may have resisted, yet 
that we are constantly tempted in some new direction. If, 
then, Paul Gectares of Jesus, “ He was in all points tempted 
like as we are,” we are justified in supposing that His temp- 
tations continued from earliest childhood to the last of the 
time when He was upon earth. 

Of course, we are aware that many look upon the aarra- 
tive supplied by the Evangelists as an epitome of those 
temptations through which our Lord passed, and would not, 
in thought even, limit the period to the forty days. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that many do not think of our Lord 
being tempted during the whole of His earth-life, because 
they do not see any necessity for such to have been the 
case. 

But Luke xxiv. 44-46, must have a wider bearing than 
on the last act in our Lord’s life. “ All things must be ful- 
filled which were written in the law of Moses and in the 
Prophets and in the Psalms concerning Me,” must surely 
- apply to other than the final scene on Calvary. 

Before considering why the Lord suffered temptation, it 
will be well to learn in what temptation consists, for, unless 
we know this, we shall be talking in the dark and shall be 
unable to understand the nature of the Lord’s temptations. 
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Temptation is a combat concerning power—whether good or evil, the 
true or the false shall rule. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1923.) 


It was to sustain such combat that our Lord suffered Him- 
self to be tempted. But in order that such combat might 
take place, it was necessary that there should be in the 
Lord that which could be tempted. In the “High and 
Lofty One that inhabiteth Eternity” this could not exist ; 
therefore, the Lord clothed the Divinity with a human nature 
in which He could be tempted. Into this human the evils 
and falsities of all the hells could and did flow, and in this 
human the Lord sustained those temptation-combats, by 
means of which, through being victorious in them, He res- 
cued man from destruction. 

Had not the Lord derived hereditary evil from the mother 
by natural birth, it would have been impossible for Him to 
have been tempted. Had He not taken upon Himself the 
infirmities common to all who are born into the world, there 
would have been no combats possible, since no infernal can 


- fight against God as to His Divinity, seeing that that is be- 
yond and above the possibility of temptation. 


I am aware that we read in the Word of the children of 
Israel tempting the Lord, but this is written according to 
the appearance rather than the reality. It appears to man 
when he does that which is contrary to the law of the Lord 
that he does tempt God; but the Apostle James says: “Let 
no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for 
God cannot be tempted to evil, neither tempteth He any 
man.” (i. 13.) 

The condition of men, when our Lord was born into the 
world, was such that the angels could no longer fight for 
man against the infernal host. Previous to the advent in 
the flesh, Jehovah had used the angels for this purpose, and 
those who were willing to be led of Him through the angels 
were saved. But,in consequence of the gross darkness in 
which men were, through evils accumulating during many 
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generations, the powers of the heavens were shaken, the 
power of evil was in the ascendency ; and man was no 
longer in freedom to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
It was to restore freedom to mankind that our Lord came in 


‘the likeness of sinful men, “that we being saved from our 


enemies, might serve Him without fear.” This could be 
accomplished in no other way than by combats against the 
hells, by the subjugation of them, and by continual victory 
over them, whenever they struggle for the mastery in us, 
and we seek the Lord because we desire to be freed from 
their thraldom. This mastery was obtained through the 
temptations which our Lord underwent whilst in the world. 
To obtain this, the Lord suffered Himself to be tempted. 

Whilst our Lord was, through temptation-combats, redeem- 
ing mankind from the power and dominion of evil, He at 
the same time was expelling the hereditary nature derived 
from the mother, and in its place was substituting the 
Divine nature and thus glorifying the humanity and making 
it Divine. | 

It is that mankind may worship Him in His Divine Hu- - 
manity that He has given us new truths concerning the 
nature of His life-work whilst on earth; that He has re- 
vealed at His Second Coming those things in His Word 
which are written concerning Himself; and that He opened 
the understanding of a man who could rationally receive 
the doctrines of the Heavenly Jerusalem and make them 


known ‘through the press, that all who will may learn to 


worship Him as the only God of heaven and earth, our 
Creator, Redeemer, and Regenerator. 

In comparing the temptations through which our Lord 
passed whilst undergoing’ the process of glorification, with 
such temptations as all pass through in the process of re- 
generation, we do so because it is possible for us to illustrate 


the nature of the one by what we know of the other. 


What the Lord has revealed, of this we may speak as 
something which we are capable of knowing, only because 
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of such revelation. Without it being made known by the ~ 


Lord, we could not speak with any degree of certainty — we 
could only conjecture. But the Lord has, from time to 
time, told us things concerning Himself. And those things 
which in the Gospels are only summarized in the forty days 


temptation in the wilderness and the last temptation in 


Gethsemane and on the cross, have been more fully made 


known by the Lord at His Second Advent. The temptation 


consists in a struggle for mastery, for the mastery of good 
over evil or evil over good. | | 

That such a struggle took place, between the love of. self 
and the love of the world opposed to Divine love in the case 
of our Lord, is evident from the narrative of the temptation 
in the wilderness recorded in the three Gospels, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. ; 


The attack of evil spirits is always against some love. 


With the Lord it was against the Divine love of salvation of 
the whole human race. In proportion to the intensity of 
the love is the intensity of the temptation, and since the 
love which was assaulted is greater than man can conceive, 
so also must the severity of those temptations have been 
greater than man can imagine. | | 
But since the work of glorification was progressive, as we 


are taught in the Gospels, therefore the temptations through | 


which our Lord passed were of greater strength as He ob- 
tained the victory, until of the final one we read, “ His sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground.” (LUKE xxii. 44.) : 

The temptation described in MATT. iv. 3, 4, was not of so 
interior a nature. | 

The Lord was born as another man and had to be in- 
structed in knowledges concening those things of which we 
are all ignorant, consequently in external truths which are 
as it were the stepping-stones to higher truths. 

From the Divinity which He had from conception, the 
process whereby He gained these knowledges was not so 
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slow and labored as with man in general, consequently we 
find Him at the early age of twelve years entering upon His 
life’s work. Since this work was the subjugation of the 
hells, He was capable of sustaining a at 
an earlier period than other men. 

In the acquisition of knowledge, we imbibe trots external 
sources the appearances of truths as well as from an internal 
way truths as they really are. By these appearances we are 
principally led during childhood and youth. These appear- 
ances of truth have a powerful hold over us even in later 
life when we know better. We are often tempted by ap- 
pearances of truths, although we know that they are de- 
ceitful, that is, not trustworthy. 

_ Such was the nature of the temptation described in the 
words, “ Command these stones that they be made bread.” 

We are familiar with the idea of truths being compared to 
stones in the Divine Word, hence we read of our Lord 
Himself as a stone: “The stone which - builders rejected 
the same is become the head of the corner” (MATT. xxi. 42). 
The stone or truth that the Jews rejected was, that Jesus 
was the Christ the Son of the living God, consequently 
Divine truth manifested —a truth on which the Lord de- 
clared to Peter He would build His Church. : 

It is, however, clear that truths are of various kinds, some 
natural, others spiritual. We are aware that natural truths 
come first in the order of time; in natural truth there is an 
element of insufficiency to support and nourish the soul. 
When we seek nourishment from them for the higher 
spiritual life we find how insufficient they are. We are 
often tempted to place our trust in them to the exclusion 
of the higher spiritual truths which the Word teaches. 
When we do this we fall under the temptation which is 
specified in our text. We seek nourishment or bread from 
that which satisfieth not. Evil spirits desire that we should 
do this, because they know that by so doing we lessen the 
hold that spiritual truth has upon us. And as we cease to 
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regard the higher truths revealed in the Divine Word, so we 
cease to love the Author of that Word. 

If it be true that our Lord was “in all points tempted as 
we are,” then may we be sure that He passed through this © 
temptation. Yet we know that He did not fall into any sin. 

The temptation was to convert natural truths into good 
by means of which the soul is nourished. The soul indeed 
needs the bread of life, or Divine goodness, but it also 
requires other kind of nutriment just as certainly as does 
the body. This other form of nourishment is Divine truth, 
without which the soul cannot live. Therefore it is that 
our Lord declares: “It is written, Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that i out of the 
mouth of God.” 

In natural truths there may be many fallacies. By “aa 
man cannot live, for they are such truths as belong to the — 
world solely, they have not in them the living principle which 
comes from God only. To seek nourishment from these 
would be equivalent to denying the Author of our being, 
and to suppose that we were self-existent. Now this was 
not the case with the human derived from the Virgin 
Mother, hence it was that the temptation. was possible. 

The appearance is that we are forms of life ; the reality is 
that we are forms receptive of life. The appearance is the 
natural truth. The reality is the spiritual truth. 

It is because of this that goodness (the bread of life) can- 
not exist in that which is natural separate from that which 
is spiritual, because when so separated, it is dead in itself. 
Since Divine truth is the medium or way by which man re- 
ceives Divine good, therefore it is “that man does not live 
by bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” It is contrary to Divine order that man 
should receive nourishment or life from any other source 
than through Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

We have next to consider those temptations which our 
Lord passed through during the subjugation of the hells, 
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and the glorification of the humanity, with respect to these 
internal truths. (MATT. iv. 5-7.) | 
The temptations which arise from considering these as all- 


_ sufficient to prevent from falling into any falsity, and from 


falsity into evil, are of a higher or more interior nature than 
when we are led by the appearances of truths. This must 
be readily granted ; since the knowledges of spiritual truth — 
are necessarily of a more exalted character than those which 
are drawn from the world of nature. 

Spiritual truths must be such as have relation to the Lord, 
the Lord’s kingdom in the heavens and on the earth, which 
find their embodiment here in the Church and the doctrinal 
teaching of the Church. That Jerusalem when mentioned 
in the Word, either in a good sense or in a bad, is the type 
or representative of the Church as it exists amongst angels 
and men, will be admitted by most Biblical students. 

The difference in doctrinals, or those truths or falsities 


which are arranged in an orderly series, as are the streets 


in a city, are what constitute the distinction between the 
Churches on earth. And since the Heavenly Jerusalem is 
composed of Divine truths, therefore, Jerusalem when spoken 
of in a good sense, is called the Holy City; for that which 
proceeds from the Lord is in itself holy, because coming 
from Him. But when these Divine truths are falsified and 
result in evils of life, then Jerusalem becomes spiritually 
Sodom and Egypt, as we read in REv. xi. 8, where speaking 
of the two witnesses, it is said: “And their dead bodies 
shall lie in the street of the great city, which spiritually is 
called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified.” 

There are numberless instances of cities in the Word, 
and wherever named they have, in the spiritual meaning of 
Scripture, reference to the Church with respect to doctrine. 


_ The specific doctrine constitutes the distinctiveness of the 


city, and doctrine has relation to faith, which faith is 


based on truths, or what are taken for truths. 


The temple in Jerusalem was the place where the doctrine 
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of the Jews was expounded, and the worship of the Jews 
most fully consummated. Just as at the present day, the 
House of God, or the building dedicated to the worship of 
God, is the place whence spiritual teaching is given, and 
worship of a Supreme Being is inculcated. Hence we can 
see why it was that these higher, more interior temptations 
should take place in Jerusalem, and that the devil should © 
place the Lord on a pinnacle, or the highest point in the 
architecture of the temple. 3 | 

The temptation itself consisted in endeavoring to make 
the humanity derived from the maternal source, rest in the 
knowledges or doctrinals of truths which the Lord had from | 
the Word, and thus to make them all-sufficient to resist the 
evils against which the Lord came to fight. This would 
have been to lessen the power of Divine love, for love i is the 
conqueror in all temptation. 

It is of course by truths that love conquers. Just as in 
earthly warfare, the various weapons used are the means of 
victory. But unless the weapons are wielded by strength 
of will, they are powerless to achieve any such result. 

Again, doctrine is essential, but unless doctrine be brought — 
down into practice, it does not prevent our falling into error 
and evil. It is “they who do the will of the Father [the 
Divine love] who know of the doctrine” whether it be of 
God. 

It is a temptation to all who have embraced intellectually 
the truths of doctrine, to rest satisfied with the knowledge 
of such truths —to think that because these truths are in 
the memory, they are secure against the falsity which is 
’ ever being insinuated from below. And the tempter hesi- 
tates not to use the very words of Scripture, if thereby he 
can succeed in his purpose. 

The more interior temptations become, the more grievous 
they are. The very truths contained in the Word which 
are given that we may lead purer, holier lives ; that we may 
rationally perceive that we are indebted for life itself to an 
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all-loving Father ; that it is He who preserves us in spiritual 
freedom that we may love Him; even these very truths are 
so twisted and perverted by evil that they may cause us to 
lay aside the necessity for love of God, and in place of that 
- love trust to the truths we know, and fight against evil in 
our own strength, rather than in reliance on Divine Omni- 
_ potence. Such perversion is shown when the devil quotes 
Scripture, as in the instance before us: “ He shall give His 
angels charge over thee; and in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 

How completely this is misquoted, in the sense of its 
application, not in the exactitude of the words, a glance at 
the Psalm from which it is taken, the ninety-first, will show. 

When the Lord was in temptation He was then in that 
state of humiliation in which He appeared to be separate 
from the Divine. It is in this state that He prays to the 
Father as to another higher than Himself. When in a state 
of glorification He then speaks as being One with the 
Father. When speaking of the temptation through which 
He had to pass, He always calls Himself the Son of Man. 

But all will notice that the tempter said, “If thou be the 
Son of God,” appealing to that which in Him could not be 
tempted, for the term “ Son of God” is used in the Divine 
Word to denote the Divine good which was in the Lord, 
which is above all possibility of temptation since no infernal 
spirit can approach near to that. But that which was ca- 
pable of being tempted was truth Divine, since there are 
fallacies and false principles which clash with it and pro- 
duced the conflicts through which the Lord- —_— in His 
subjugation of the hells. 

Since, however, the temptations which are ne by 
the devil taking Him up in the Holy City were, as we have 
seen, an endeavor to make the truths of faith all-powerful, 
and thereby lessening the power of Divine love or good, the 
Lord resisted the temptation by an appeal to this higher 
power, when He said, “It is written, Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” 
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Those evil spirits with whom the Lord came in contact, 
whilst passing through the process of glorification and effect- 
ing the redemption of mankind, knew who He was: “What 
have we to do with Thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? Art thou 
come to torment us before the time?” (Marr. viii. 29.) _ 
Nevertheless, it was not as the Son of God, but as the Son 
of Man, that our-Lord fought and conquered, for He alone 
fought from His own power, whilst all others fight through 
power derived from Him. 

This power we should not have unless the Lord had be- 
come the Last as well as being the First, that is, unless He, 


' by taking upon Himself human frailty, had come down to 


the lowest depths of human nature, and thus rendered it 
possible for men to be saved through Him, through that 
Human Divine, in which and by which all power in heaven 
and on earth is exercised, which power was given when the 
human derived from the mother was fully expelled, and the 
glorified humanity was in its place, even to the most exter- 
nal substances, whereby our risen Lord differs from all other 
humanity, seeing that they rise as to their spirits, whilst 
He rose with His whole body complete. 

The love from which our Lord fought was that of the sal- 
vation of the human race. Opposed to this was the diabol- 
ical love of self.. For it is the love of self from which springs 
all the misery of this life, and the woe in the life to come. 

The love of self is the supreme or inmost love of all the 
inhabitants of the infernal regions, and with those confirmed 
in their wickedness, in this world. ‘“ Better to reign in hell, 
than serve in heaven,” is the thought of all those who are 
influenced by the love of self, as their chief love. Closely 
allied to this is the love of the world. In it there may be 
the love of dominion for the sake of self. When this is the 
case then there is a desire to be worshipped, because of what 
we have achieved, and whereby we have become great in ~ 
our own eyes. What we have said will prepare us to under- | 
stand, somewhat, the nature of the temptation which is de- 
scribed in Mart. iv. 8-10. 
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The “exceeding high mountain ” into which the devil is 
represented as taking the Lord, is the mountain of self-love, 
which becomes colossal when exalted above all other loves. 
Our Lord was born into this love, just as are all who are 
born into this world. This love lies at the very root of hu- 
man nature ; since men fell from the original state in which 
they were created, it has the strongest hold on every hu- 
man being, and is the most difficult to destroy; in fact it 
never can be destroyed (except in the case of our Lord), 


‘but is rendered quiescent with man when the Lord’s love 


reigns in him. When the love of self assumes undue pro- 
portions, then it is ambitious of being worshipped and is 
willing to give its votaries all. the pleasure obtainable from 
those things which are under its control. Many things which 
the world has to offer are not in themselves evil; the evil 
comes in when a false estimate of their worth leads to pan- 


_ dering to the love of self. Where self is worshipped, the 


Lord God cannot be worshipped or served with that en- 
tirety which alone makes us capable of becoming anges and 
like-minded with angels. 
_ The temptation to let the love of self rule, is one of the 
deepest and most subtle of all. It is lifelong in its continu- 
ance, and we are only free from it when through the Divine 
mercy we are shielded from it by His mighty power. For 
the love of self is such that’ it would make all serve it ; not 
only those who are themselves in that love, but also the 
angels, and, if it were possible, God Himself. 

The true nature of self-love is never fully revealed in this 


- world; but in the other life, where all external restraints are 


removed, and the internal life is clearly manifested, then its 


hideousness is made known, and the fire of its lust bursts 


forth, which, but for the exercise of Divine sat would 
destroy all who did not favor it. : 
Divine love is the exact opposite of all this. It seeks and 
desires the worship of men, not for its own sake, but that man 
may thereby be strengthened, refreshed, and blessed. Di- 
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vine love is utterly unselfish, that is, there is no other thought 
than that of blessing others. The object of creation was 
that there should be beings whom Divine love.could ani- 
mate, and thus cause them to seek their highest happiness 
in loving others more than themselves. And it is because 
this state can only be attained by loving Him who is Highest, 
Inmost, Deepest, that He has written: “ Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

All other service has an element of self latent in it, and 
though the love of the neighbor may lead to that higher love, 
the love of the Lord, yet in the love of the neighbor, as first 
practised, somewhat of self creeps in, and at first we live for 
what we can get, rather than for what we can give. Now to 
some minds it may seem strange that since “the child born, 
the son given” was conceived by Jehovah, He should have 
been subjected to the attacks of those who were in the love 
of self and of the world; and, therefore, should have under- 
gone temptation of the nature which is described in the 
Word. We must, however, always bear in mind the difference 
between being tempted and giving way in temptation. The 
_ agony with which our Lord prayed, “O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me,” is, I think, proof pos- 
itive that. our Lord, as to the humanity derived from the 
mother, “was in all points tempted like as we are,” and that 
being tempted, “ Himself suffered.” For no one can resist 
temptation without a since love is that which -is 
tempted. 

In our temptations it is love for the Lord, or in nie 
words, the love for what is good and true, which we are 
tempted to deny or give up. But the temptation comes in 
various forms. Not always appealing to self-love directly, but 
to that other form of love which is less seductive, the love 
of the world. In it may lie concealed the love of self, but 
many are in the love of the world, without —s so deeply 
immersed in the love of self. 

It was i the love of the world that the devil desired 
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to foster the love of self in the Lord; and appealing to this 
love, the devil sought to exact worship ; but in -vain, for the 
Lord knew that it was impossible to worship God and mam- 
mon, and He resisted this temptation by the everlasting 
truth: “Thou shalt wore the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve.’ 

We have endeavored to show that the temptations re- 
corded in the Gospels are the epitome of the various forms 
of temptation through which our Lord passed, whilst effect- 
ing the glorification of the Humanity assumed in time, and 
the consequent redemption from the power of hell of all 
who believe in Him; both of which could be effected only - 
by Divine power. Divine love was the source from whence 
came the power, and this was of course infinite and beyond 
human comprehension ; but as man was created in the image 
and likeness of God, so in human love we may see an image 

of Divine love, and we know that with us love is the most 
potent force. 

But love is inoperative save as knowledge is commensu- 
rate with love. One instance will suffice to illustrate this. 
However much we may love one near and dear to us, in 
sickness we are powerless to restore to health, without the 
requisite knowledge of the means whereby restoration may 
be effected. We all feel that our Heavenly Father is the 
good physician of souls, and also that physical disorders are 
amenable to His loving will ; yet in that restoration to phys- 
ical soundness, He uses as instruments those who have made 
the study of bodily disease their especial object in life, and 
through them and the various means they employ, He effects 
the cure of bodily diseases, when He so wills. 

The means whereby Divine love operates in the redemp- 
tion and salvation of souls is through the truth. Hence it 
was that the Word was made flesh; and by the Word He 
conquered in temptation. This Divine Word or Divine 
truth was in the beginning with God and was God. There- 
fore it is that now and always freedom can alone be obtained 
by means of the truth. 
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By means of Divine truth the Lord expelled all the evils 
and falses of the merely human nature and thus rendered 
the human Divine: This was the work of glorification. By 
: means of the truth He subjugated the hells and forever 
| ‘holds them in subjection, so that it is possible for man to be 
! made free, when ordering his life by the truths of the Di- 
i vine Word. “If ye continue in My Word, then are ye My 
| disciples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth and the truth. 
shall make you free.” There is no other way because Jesus | 
is the “ Way;” there is no other truth than that which is 
to be found in God’s Word, and Jesus was the Word made 
flesh, or “ Truth” incarnate; and through Him we may ob- 
tain life eternal, because He is “ Life,” and gives of His life 
to all who believe in Him, who shun evils as sins against 
i! Him, and who, with aid derived from Him, strive to keep 
: His commandments. In doing this we have to fight against . 
the evils of self-love and the love of the world, not indeed 
in our own strength, but as of ourselves, whilst acknowledg- 
ing afterwards, that the strength wherewith we fought came 
from our Lord. We are sustained in conflict by the Divine 
love, but the appearance is that this is absent, and that we 
fight alone. 

The Lord’s love never leaves us, but is always with us, 
though we see Him not. He it is that fighteth for us, and 
after the fight brings that peace and consolation, through the 
ministration of the angels, which we read ministered unto 
Him. For when victory is obtained through truth, then do _ 
we see other truths in brighter light, we are more closely 
conjoined with heaven and thereby with the Lord, and with ~ 
the inflowing of heaven into our souls there comes illus- 
tration and affection, or truth seen in the light of heaven, 
and good felt as the genial warmth of love abiding with us 
and in us. All this is to the glory of God and the happi- 
ness of the angelic host, who are ever praising Him for His 
wondrous love in creation, redemption, and regeneration. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE WORD. 


At the beginning of the “ Arcana Ccelestia” occurs the 
statement, familiar to all New-Church readers, that the six 
days of creation, described in the first chapter of Genesis, 
are sO many successive states in the regeneration of man. 


_ In the summary of the spiritual sense of that chapter there 


is given a brief description of each state, and the same is 
enlarged upon in the general exposition of the whole. 
Those who have read that great work with appreciation have 
been more or less edified by the perusal of this part of it, 
from which came the first authoritative statement that the 
initial chapter of the Divine Word is not a treatise on 
geology, but a symbolic account of the formation of the spir- 
itual man out of the natural. 

Less familiar, but not less striking, is the statement made 


- in “Arcana Coelestia ” 2135, and several times in substance 


elsewhere, that “the internal sense of the Word throughout 
treats solely of the Lord, of His kingdom in the heavens, 
of His church in the earths, and wth every individual per- 


in particular.” 


It is in the last clause, which we have italicised, that we 
are now specially interested. The glorification of the Lord’s 
Humanity, of which the inmost or supreme sense of the 


‘Word treats, and the regeneration of man, of which the in- 


terior or spiritual sense treats, are different in degree, but 
by correspondence similar, the former being the One Infinite 
pattern and finished example according to which the finite 
human work is constantly being repeated ; and this is the 
sense in which we understand the statement that the Word 
throughout treats of the Lord’s kingdom in individual souls. 

Now if, according to the explanation given of the first 
chapter of Genesis, the regeneration of man, a gradual work, 
is marked by six days of successive advancement, it becomes 
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an interesting question whether or not this same division 
into six days or periods may be traced in the general struc- 
ture of the Sacred Volume. We may understand the state- - 
ment above quoted to mean that each book or historical 
division of the Old Testament treats separately and fully of 
human regeneration, or we may look upon it, together with 
the New, as one great consecutive whole, whose interior 
sense is a complete history of the regenerate life. 

In “Arcana Ceoelestia’”’ 2607, we have the statement that 
“the historicals of the Word are representative.” How are 
we to understand this? Does the interior sense of Genesis, 
for example, throw special light upon the beginnings of 
the regenerate life; that of Exodus and the books immedi- 
ately following upon another and later period; that of the 
Judges, the Kings, the Prophecies, and the Gospels, each 
upon some state of spiritual advancement? or, does the in- 
terior sense each part treat promiscuously, so to speak, 
of Christian experience ? Z 

If, with the above questions in mind, we examine the his- 
tory of the Israelitish Church, or of the representative 
people (for they were never a Church in the true sense of 
the word), we find it easily dividing itself into several peri- 
ods, each separated from the others, either by an interval 
of time or some emphatic change of external condition ; and 
what seems remarkable, and is surely not accidental, of 
these periods there are just six, no more and no less. 

How far these six periods are analogous to the six days 
of spiritual creation told of in GEN. i. is certainly a, matter 
of legitimate inquiry. 

What follows is offered more by way of suggestion and to 
invite inquiry on the part of the Church, than as something 
demonstrated and established as her doctrinal teaching. 


I. 


The first period of Jewish history is contained in the Book- 
of Genesis, from the call of Abraham to the death of Joseph 
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in Egypt. It is well named the “ Patriarchal” age, because it 
describes the origin and parentage of the chosen people. 
It was the formative period of their existence. Hence the 
Sacred Book which tells of it is well named in the Hebrew 
from its initial word, “ Bereshith ’ —“In the beginning ” — 
and in the Greek “ Genesis,” meaning generation or geneal- 
ogy. Its early chapters, purely allegorical, and taken from 
an older Word, now lost, describe the Adamic and Noachic 
dispensations, the beginnings of the religious history of the 
world and what follows of literal history, the beginnings of . 
the Jewish dispensation whose after career fills all the Sacred 
Volume. 

What seems remarkable with the Patriarchs, that which 
differentiates their manner of life from that of Israel after 
the Exodus, is that, though dwelling apart, strangers in a 
_ strange land, they yet lived among the natives of the several 
lands of their sojourn, forming alliances with them and main- 
taining a friendly footing. Thus Abram dwelt at Hebron - 
among the sons of Heth; or, when famine came, migrated 
into Egypt. He was on friendly terms with Abimelech, 
king of the Philistines, as also was Isaac after him. Neither 
of them mingled their blood with the inhabitants of the 
land. Jacob, after a lengthy sojourn with his kindred in 
Padan-Aram, gaining his family and much substance there, 
returned to Canaan and, like his fathers, dwelt separate and 
apart from the people about him, yet tolerated and respected 
by them. The patriarchal age culminates in the establish- 
ment of Jacob and his descendants in Goshen, the central 
and best part of the land of Egypt, where for several ages 
_ they remained on good terms with, yet apart from, the in- 
habitants of that country. | 

It also very clearly appears that the Patriarchs and their 
immediate descendants enjoyed the special and miraculous 
- protection of Providence. This is evident from many facts 
of their history, as well as from the inspired declaration of 
the Psalmist many ages afterwards: “When they went from 
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one nation to another, and from one kingdom to another 


people, He suffered no man to do them wrong, yea He re- 
proved kings for their sakes; saying, Touch not mine 


anointed, and do my prophets no harm.” (Ps. cv. 13-15.) 


Now, as regards the first day or state of the regenerate 


life it is said that, — 


' Man then first begins to know that the good and the true are some- 
what from above or of a superior nature. Men who are altogether ex- 
ternal do not even know what the good and the true are; for they fancy 
all things to be good which relate to self-love and the love of the world, 
and all things to be true which favor those loves; not being aware that 


_ such goods are evils and such truths falses. But when man is conceived 


anew he then begins first to know that his goods are not goods, particu- 
larly when he is enlightened to see that the Lord is and that He is the 
good and the true itself. (Arcana Ccelestia, 20.) 


Such is the first day, when light is let in upon the soul to 
see its own condition, formless of all good and empty of all 
truth, and to give perception that the good and the true 
exist. There is during this state no actual separation or 
removal of good from evil, indeed no conflict between the 
two; only the former is seen and valued as something to be 
held apart and cared for by itself, as Jacob and his sons 
were by the Egyptian king. But this state of things is 
destined not tocontinue. The Israelites multiplied in Egypt 


to the degree that the land could no longer sustain them, — 


and hence was excited the hostility of the Egyptians who 
made them to “serve with rigor ;” which is another way of 


saying that the principles of heavenly good and truth cannot — 


long abide in the mind side by side with those of self love 
and the love of the world. -Sooner or later there arises a 
conflict. Separation becomes necessary, and a new state is 
entered upon. 


IL. 
The second day or state of human regeneration, is that in 
which the spiritual or interior degree of the mind is opened. 
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In the commentary on the second day af creation the change 
is thus described : 


After the spirit of God, or the mercy of the Lord, has brought forth — 
into day the knowledges of the good and the true, and has communi- 


- cated a perception that the Lord is and that He is good itself and truth 


itself, and that there is no goodness and truth but from Him, He then 
distinguishes the internal man from the external, consequently the knowl- 
edges which are in the internal man from the scientifics which pertain to 
the external. The internal man is called an expanse [firmament], and 
the knowledges there are called the waters above the expanse; and the | 
scientifics pertaining to the external man are called the waters beneath 
the expanse. (Arcana Ccelestia, 24.) ‘eae 


This work of separation between the waters was all that 
_was done on the second day. The importance of it and the © 
true meaning of it are clearly seen when, under another — 
figure, the same is described in detail by the Exodus of 
Israel from Egypt. The sons of Israel are everywhere 
spoken of as representative of the principles of heavenly 
truth, and the Egyptians as the scientifics of the natural 
mind. The analogy is too marked to be accidental. The 
inference, therefore, is justified, and deeper study will reveal 
that the account of the second day of creation is only a gen- 
eral statement of that which is given at length in the Books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua. 
The opening and orderly arrangement of the spiritual degree 
of the mind, like every other day or state in the regenerate 
life, is a gradual process. It has its evening and its morn- 
ing, that is, its beginnings in obscurity, its laborious period 
of sustained endeavor, and its culmination in a successful ac- 
complishment of the end in view; which is also in itself only 
a preparation for the higher state next to follow. 

The Exodus, particularly, begins with the plagues of 
Egypt, which set forth in detail the lamentable state of the 
natural man who never becomes spiritual. The history of 
the plagues is, therefore, a revelation to the regenerating 
soul of what itself would become, or remain, without the 
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new birth. It is the culmination or morning at the end of 
the first day whose golden text is, “ Let there be light and 
there was light.” The true Israelite can have no better in- 
centive to the heavenly journey than a perception of what 
the natural or Egyptian life is, or leads to. With that clear 
conviction his first day ends and his second begins, and then 
comes his Passover night. His progress during this “ sepa- 
ration” period is described in those books of the Word 
above mentioned, the epochal events, marking the hours of 
that mystic day, being the passage of the Red Sea, the en- 
campment for a year at Mt. Sinai, the rebellion at Kadesh- 
Barnea, the death of all that generation except Caleb and 
Joshua during the forty years’ wandering, the death of Moses 
their great leader and lawgiver, and finally the conquest of. 
the Holy Land and its partition among the tribes by Joshua. 

The characteristic or distinguishing feature of the second 
period of the regenerate life is evidently instruction, accom- 
panied by much tutelage and disciplinary experience under 
the Divine Providence. It is a time which tests a man and 
decides whether he is fit to become “a church in least form” — 
or whether he will go back to the world. Its key-note is a 
separation of the Christian’s life from that of the world about | 
him, by the adoption of heavenly law and truth as his guide, 
with the rejection of the teachings of worldly wisdom and 


the unfeeling maxims of self interest, except indeed those -_ 


which, like the wisdom of the serpent, it is lawful for him to 
use. These last are doubtless represented by the jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold which were borrowed of the Egyp- 
tians by the chosen people. | 


III. 


At the end of this important period of Jewish history, 
which, though shortest in duration, is described at greater 
length than any other, there is ushered in the third, the ac- 
count of which, though brief, not less clearly distinguishes — 
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it from the preceding, than was the Exodus distinguished 
from Patriarchal times: The Book of Exodus opens with 
a statement that over Egypt there arose “a new king who 
knew not Joseph.” A similar statement occurs early in the 
Book of Judges: “The children of Israel served the Lord 
all the days of Joshua and of the elders who outlived 
Joshua” — but afterwards forsook him. This marks the 
epochal character of the change in the one case as in the 
other. During the times of the Judges, which lasted about 
four hundred years (ten times as long as the Exodus), there 
was no central government except the mild priestly one at 
Shiloh. The masses of the people were constantly forsaking 
the Lord and serving the gods of the gentiles about them. 
Their condition, political and religious, is thus graphically 
described : | 


And also all that generation were gathered unto their fathers; and 
there arose another generation after them, which knew not the Lord, 
nor yet the works which He had done for Israel. And the children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and served Baalim. And they 
forsook the Lord God of their fathers, which brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, and followed other gods, of the gods of the people that 
were round about them, and bowed themselves unto them, and provoked 
-the Lord to anger. And they forsook the Lord and served Baalim and 
Ashtaroth. And the anger of the Lord was hot against Israel, and He 
delivered them into the hands of spoilers that spoiled them, and He sold 
them into the hands of their enemies round about, so that they could 
not any longer stand before their enemies. Whithersoever they went 
out, the hand of the Lord was against them for evil, as the Lord had 
said, and as the Lord had sworn unto them; and they were greatly dis- 
tressed. Nevertheless the Lord raised up judges, which delivered them 
out of the hand of those that spoiled them. . . . And when the Lord 
raised them up judges, then the Lord was with the judge, and delivered 
them out of the hand of their enemies all the days of the judge... . 
And it came to pass when the judge was dead, that they returned and 
corrupted themselves more than their fathers in following other gods to 
serve them and to bow down unto them; they ceased not from their own 
doings, nor from their stubborn way. (JUDGES ii. 10-19.) 


Such was the general politico-religious condition of the 
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chosen people during this long period. There prevailed a 
certain looseness and disorganization which always arises 
from the absence of any central power and authority to im- 
part unity to the whole. The concluding verse of the last 
chapter of the Book of Judges may be regarded as the 
golden text or key-note which gives character to the whole: 
“In those days there was no king in Israel. Every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes” (JUDGES xxi. 25 ; see. 
also chaps. xvii. 6; xix. 1). Turning now to the symbolic 
third day of creation, wherein the dry land arose from the 
sea and brought forth various — growths, we find 
the following commentary : 


The third state is that of repentance, in which the penitent person, | 
from the internal man begins to discourse piously and devoutly and to 
do good actions like works of charity, but which nevertheless are inani- 
mate, because they are supposed to originate in himself. These actions 
are called the tender herb, and also the herb seeding seed and afterwards 
the tree bearing fruit. (Arcana Ceelestia, 9.) 


There is afterwards added this statement : 


When it is known in the course of regeneration that there is both an 
internal and an external man, and that truths and goodnesses descend 
by influx from the internal, or through the internal man, to the external 
from the Lord —although this is contrary to appearance — then those 


- things, or the knowledges of truth and goodness in the regenerate man, 


are stored in the memory and are referred amongst scientifics. .. . 
These knowledges are the waters gathered together into one place, and 
called seas ; but the external man himself is called dry [land]. (/did., 27.) 


When the earth, or man, is thus prepared, that he can receive celestial _ 
seeds from the Lord, and produce somewhat of goodness and truth, then 
the Lord first causes some tender thing to spring forth, which is called 
the tender herb; and also somewhat more useful, which bears seed in 
itself, and is called the herb seeding seed, and at length something good 
which makes itself fruitful, and is called the tree bearing fruit, whose 


’ seed is in itself according to its kind. Man who is regenerating is at 


first such that he supposes the good which he does to be of himself, and 
the truth which he speaks to be of himself, when nevertheless the real 
case is, that all goodness and all truth are from the Lord; wherefore 
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_ whosoever supposes them to be of himself hath not yet the life of true 

faith, which notwithstanding he may afterwards receive ; for he cannot 
as yet believe that goodness and truth are from the Lord, béing at pres- 
ent in a state of preparation to receive the life of faith; this state is 
here represented by things inanimate, and the succeeding state of the 
life of faith by animate things. (/é¢d., 29.) . 


The analogy between the spiritual state here described 
and the political condition of Israel under the Judges is not 
difficult to see. Inthe latter we behold a people making 
their first attempt to live as a separate nation among the 
other nations of the earth. Under Moses and Joshua they 
were in leading strings, like so many children; now for a 
time they are left free to do each man what “seemed good 
in his own eyes,” the controlling care of the Divine Provi- 
dence being removed out of sight. Is it not so with the 
Christian when he first begins to live the life of heaven? 
when as a church member he seeks to carry out into prac- 
tice the laws and precepts which, during the period of in- 
struction, he had stored in memory’s sea? The golden 
text, “Every man doing that which is right in his own eyes,” 
seems at least appropriate here, for this is the time when, 
with Christians in general and with New-Churchmen in par- 
ticular, the intellect predominates, and when, as the writings 
of Swedenborg express it, the character resembles unripe 
fruit. There is no life in what the man does, because there 
is as yet no love — only a preparation for its after reception. 

The thought admits of endless expansion and invites our 
careful study. To this we urge the reader, while we hasten 
on to the next day or state of this most wonderful Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 


IV. 


The organic resemblance between the fourth day of crea- 
tion and the kingly period of Jewish history is first seen in 
the significant terms used in GEN. i. 16: “ And God made 
two great lights, the greater light 4o rude the day and the 
lesser light Zo rude the night.” 
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Commenting on this and the accompanying verses, our 
author says: 


The fourth state is when the penitent person is affected with love and 
illuminated by faith. He before discoursed piously, and produced the 
fruit of good actions, but he did so in consequence of the temptation 
and straitness under which he labored, and not from a principle of faith 
and charity; wherefore faith and charity are now enkindled in his inter- 
nal man and are called luminaries [lights]. (Arcana Ccelestia, 10.) 


The progress of faith with those who are created anew is as follows: 
at first they have no life, for it is only in goodness and truth that there 
is life and none in evil and the false; afterwards they receive life from 
the Lord by faith, first by faith of memory, which is scientific faith, next 
by faith in the understanding, which is intellectual faith, lastly by faith 
in the heart, which is the faith of love. Scientific and intellectual faith 
are represented in verses 3-13 [treating of days one, two, and three], but 
faith vivified by love is represented in verses 20-25 [concerning days 
five and six], by things animate; wherefore love and the faith thence 
derived, which are called luminaries, are here now first treated of. Love 
is the great luminary which rules by day; faith derived from love is the 
lesser luminary which rules by night. (/dzd., 30.) 


Let it be noted that the predominant idea here, is that of 
rule, exercised by the two great principles of love and faith 
located in the internal man, over the external or natural. 
This principle of rule, or forcible control of the natural by 
the spiritual, is a necessary accompaniment of spiritual re- 
generation, for the subjection and orderly arrangement of 
the hereditary nature of man can be accomplished in no 
other way, nor does the Christian life amount to very much 
until this subordination of the lower to the higher takes 
place. 

To complete the analogy between the ruling luminaries 

of the fourth day and the kingly government of the fourth 
historic period, it is to be noted that the kingdom was double 
almost from the first, the line of cleavage between Judah and 
Israel becoming marked in the days of David himself. The 
doctrine that Judah represented the celestial or love-princi- 
ple of the Church, and Israel the spiritual, or that of faith, is 
too familiar to need elaboration here. 
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‘As seen above, the fourth day, when the sun and moon 
were created, represents a new epoch in the spiritual history 
' of man, or the initial one of the three living days of his 
heavenward career. 

True to the analogy we are endeavoring to trace, the 
Sacred History assures us that not until the kingly govern- 
" ment was organized, did Israel amount to anything as a 
political power. Before, they had been twelve insignificant 
and scattered tribes or communities, little known and some- 
times hostile to each other, but now the national life seemed 
to spring into existence, and the chosen people by their 
united strength became rich and prosperous and enjoyed rest — 
from their enemies round about. 

There is an interesting point which may be touched upon 
with propriety here. Seeing that the establishment of the 
kingdom was about to prove so advantageous to the national 
life and prosperity, it may be asked why the desire for a 
king on the part of Israel should have excited the Divine 
displeasure as related in 1 Sam. viii. 

An explanation of this singular fact ane itself in 
connection with this idea of rule, or arbitrary control, so in- 
timately associated with the fourth day. The ideal of heav- 
enly order is one of perfect freedom, with rest and peace in 
that freedom. Hence anything like compulsion is foreign 
to it. The celestial men of the Adamic Church doubtless 
underwent temptations. They had their evils and their 

spiritual enemies to overcome, but during their combats they 
_ were always conscious of the Divine Presence, and with that 
aid they felt sure of overcoming. Like children in time of 
danger (or like Israel under the Judges), they looked to the 
Lord only, their Heavenly Father, for help, and He never 
failed them. Not so, however, with their posterity who “in- 
clined to proprium,” or with the whole human race after 
Noah’s time, who are saved by the process of spiritual re- 
generation. They must do everything, fight every battle , 
against evil, “as if of themselves.” Even the principles of — 
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love and faith, implanted on the fourth day, must appear to 
be their own. Do we find in this the explanation of the 
fact that the kings of Judah and Israel were all of tribal 
blood, and that no foreigner was allowed to sit upon that 
throne? Even their kings must be their own. 

This appearance that man fights his own battles, and over- 
comes by the powers of his own will and his own under- 
standing, is what is intrinsically displeasing. to the Divine. 
To the spiritual man, however, this appearance must be 
granted sooner or later, and therefore it has been adopted 
as part of the Divine order in dealing with him. Hence it 
is that, the kingdom once established in Israel and Judah, 
it is promised that it shall abide forever, and hence also 
the Saviour and Deliverer, prophesied of for so many ages, 
was to be “one Christ, a King.’ His dominion now uni- 
versally accepted as one over human hearts, was by Him 
spoken of and by parable often defined as the “kingdom of 
heaven.” 

The power and glory of Israel’s kingdom culminated in 
the time of Solomon the rich and wise. The history of his 
reign, when spiritually understood, probably describes the 
beautiful and orderly state of the internal man, when the 
‘principles of love and faith united are there firmly estab- 
lished. The decadence and final extinction of the kingly 
_ power in the captivity, possibly represent the failure of the 
internal man during this earthly life to introduce his own 
order and peace into the outward or natural man. This, 
however, is a deep question and one which may well be re- 
ferred to future and further examination. 


V. 


Concerning the next day of creation we read : 


The fifth state is when he [man] discourses from a principle of faith 
and thereby confirms himself in truth and goodness. The things then 
produced by him are animated and are called the fish of the sea and the 
birds of the air. (Arcana Ceelestia, 11.) 
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After the great luminaries are lighted up, and set in the internal man, 
and the external thence’receives light, then the regenerate person be- 
gins first to live. Heretofore he can scarce be said to have lived, inas- 
much as the good which he did was supposed by him to be done of him- 
self and the truth which he spake to be spoken of himself . . . but now 
that he is vivified by love and faith, and believes that the Lord operates 
all the good which he does and all the truth which he speaks, in this case 
he is compared first to the creeping things of the water, and to fowl - 
which fly above the earth and also to beasts, which are all animate 
things and are called souls.” 39.) 


At first sight one might think it difficult to find anything 
analogous to real spiritual life in the next succeeding period 
of Jewish history, namely, the captivity, and that quasi- 
national existence which obtained after the return from 
Babylon. Yet this period is well defined as the fifth in 
their eventful career, and has its characteristics as marked 
as those of the Exodus, which are perhaps just what we are 
looking for. 

In the first place it was during the captivity that the Jews 
first became in any sense a religious people and took on 
those qualities of mind and heart which could at all fit them 
for a reception of their coming Messiah. Then it was that 
their faith in Jehovah as the one true and living God was 
fully confirmed. Their painful and humiliating experiences 
as strangers in a distant land cured them of all tendencies 
to idolatry, and to this day they are faithful to the first and 
great commandment, as they understand it. | 

The period in question was also one of great intellectual 
activity, especially in preserving, enlarging, and publishing 
the Old Testament Scriptures. During that time most of 
the prophetic books and some of the Psalms were written, 
and then were first developed that painstaking accuracy and 
reverent regard for all written revelation from the Divine, to 
- which, under Providence, we owe the priceless treasure of the 
Holy Word. 

It was during this age that prophecy most — 
did flourish, when regarded mainly as a teaching function 
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rather than one of foretelling future events. From the time — 
of Samuel all through the ages when the kings reigned, 
there had been companies or schools called “the-sons of the 
prophets,” with whom probably originated and by whom 
was preserved the “ rabbinical” learning of later times. The 
scribes and lawyers of our Lord’s day were the legitimate 
successors of those ancient scholars, and the colleges and 
universities of our own time are not unlike in purpose to the 
associations which they formed. Certainly the modern cus- 
tom of assembling in churches on the Lord’s day for worship 
and instruction owes its origin to the synagogue, a Jewish 
institution of post-captivity times. Worship in assembly 
was the child of this fifth period. 

And finally the intellectual activity of that age owed its 
power and vitality to a certain love of country and their 
country’s God, and an unshaken loyalty to one great and 
never-dying hope —the expectation of their Messiah and 
future King, which at least bears some analogy to the living 
thoughts and ideas of the spiritual man and his hope for the 
hereafter. They may have been Jewish thoughts and Jewish 
hopes, but who shall say they were not emblematic of the 
creeping thing and swimming fish and flying” fowl of the 
mystic fifth day ? 

VI. 

We come now to the sixth day or period of this remark- | 
able history, which we easily identify with the “ Gospel age.” 
That our Lord regarded Himself and His own ministry as 
part and parcel of the Jewish dispensation, is clear from His 
instructions to the Twelve when first He sent them forth: 
‘Go not [said He] into the way of the Gentiles, and into 


-any city of the Samaritans enter ye not, but go rather to 


the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (Marr. x. 5,6). Of 
Jewish history the Gospels furnish the completion and the 
crown. It is also the sixth and the last. 

Concerning the last day of creation we read : 
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The sixth state is when, from a principle of faith, and thereby of love, 
he [man] speaks what is true and does what is good; the things which 
he then produces are called the “living soul” and “beast.” And be- 
cause he then begins also to act from a principle of love as well as from 
a principle of faith, he becomes a spiritual man and is called “an image.” 
His spiritual life is delighted and sustained by such things as relate to 
knowledges respecting faith, and to works of charity which are called. 
his “meat ;” and his natural life is delighted and sustained by such 
things as belong to the body and the senses, from whence a combat or 
struggle arises, until love gains the dominion and he becomes a celestial 
man. (Arcana Ccelestia, 12.) 


The Jews in the time of our Lord were, in general, much 
as their fathers had been, an external and evil-minded race, 
yet there were among them some exemplary characters — 
some hearts capable of receiving the love which He brought, 
and some minds open to see His light. There were, for 
- example, Zacharias in the priestly office, and: his wife Eliza- 
beth, as also Simeon and Anna, a remnant of the prophets. 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, is spoken of as a “just man,” 
and Nathanael was called by the Lord Himself, “an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile.” 

The whole populace seemed to be intelligentie alert to 
the coming of their Messiah, for it is written, “All men 
mused in their hearts concerning John, whether he were the 
Christ or not.” (LUKE iii. 15.) 

There was then with this singular nation a suffilies rem- 

nant of the good and the true (the limited product of all 
those ages of preparation) for the Lord to found His Church 
among, ere it passed to the Gentiles. 
But of course, as the reader will have anticipated, the 
- crowning work of this sixth historic day was the Lord our 
Saviour Himself. He was the first “ Man” of the spiritual 
creation, the second and greater Adam, the Divine Human- 
ity— pattern, type, and model of — human that had 
been or that was to come. 

He also fulfilled the prediction that the sixth day was a 
time of “labor and combat.” He was the Divine Hercules, 
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whose labors cleansed the Augean stables of a corrupt hu- 
manity, and He the Hero who fought with and single-handed 


subdued all the hosts of hell. After this He entered upon - 


“‘ His rest which is glorious,” He being “ Lord also of the 
Sabbath day.” 

And now in conclusion, the thoughtful reader will per- 
ceive that only a little has been said of much that might 
have been said on this fruitful theme. The writer hopes 
that enough has been advanced to excite inquiry and to in- 
duce others to multiply for themselves rational proofs that. 
the Holy Scripture is indeed a Divine work, containing in 


its fathomless bosom the history, not-only of the only per-— 


fect life that ever was lived, but teaching also the number 
and method of every step that those must take who would 
follow Him in the regeneration. 

We may appropriately add the following — from 
the pages of the illuminated author who was first permitted 
to learn of these things: 


They who are regenerating do not all arrive at this [sixth] state, but 


some do. The greatest part at this day only attain to the first state, 
some only to the second, some to the third, fourth, and fifth; few to the 
sixth, and scarce any to the seventh. (Arcana Ceelestia, 13.) _ 


What a privilege it would be to see once more on this 
_ earth men who had been re-created into the full image and 
likeness of the Lord! 


Puitie B. CABELL. 
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HYPNOTISM AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


THE conviction, by a Kansas jury, of a man of the crime 
of murder on the ground that he had hypnotized the actual 
murderer, and the exoneration of the man who actually com- 
mitted the deed, is a decision most startling in the possibili- 
ties which it suggests. We do not know if this decision is 
to stand in the higher courts, or what attitude. the legal 
fraternity may take in regard to it. While the present pur- 
' pose is to consider the question of the moral responsibility 
of the hypnotic subject, yet we cannot refrain from saying 
a word in regard to the purely legal aspect of this decision. 
It is not only the position of the moralist, but the public 
safety as well, that seems to be affected by this. verdict. 

Admitting all the facts in the case, would it not have 
been more in the interest of the public to have found the 
hypnotized man guilty of the act, and to have held the hyp- 
notizer as accessory before the fact? If it appeared that 
the actual murderer had been subjected to undue influence 
tending to take away freedom and moral responsibility, a 
recommendation to mercy would have thrown the unfortu- 
nate man upon the mercy of the court, and would have 
opened the way to a full pardon by the governor and coun- 
cil. In this way the public safety would have been con- 
served, the law would not be in danger of becoming a farce, 
and the moral responsibility would have remained where it 
belongs — admitting the facts as alleged. | 

The whole subject of moral responsibility is thrown open 
by the claim that the hypnotic subject is not relieved from 
the consequences of his acts, any more than a drunken man. 
For while the drunkard is not supposed to be responsible 
for what he does while in an intoxicated condition, yet he is 
responsible for allowing himself to fall into that cofdition ; 
and, consequently, for his acts. It is said, however, that 
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the hypnotic subject is not aware of the influences at work 
which are slowly and silently getting control of the will, and 
secretly suggesting motives of action which he has no power 


to resist. It may be said in passing, that the French courts 


of justice seem to have taken this view of the question — 
judging from the warning which they have given to physi- 
cians in regard to the use of suggestions in the control of 
subjects. In this view of the question, the hypnotic subject 
is in the situation of a man who has been made drunk with- 
out his knowledge. | | 

Two questions, therefore, have been raised in connection 
with the subject. The first is one of awareness. Now it 
would seem as though the development of the faculty of 
awareness in regard to subjective influences might be similar 
to the sense of objective or physical danger. The use of a 
new or unknown weapon or force in warfare fills the mind 
of the untutored savage with terror, and renders him for a _ 
while entirely unfit to offer any intelligent or efficient re- 
sistance. And even well-disciplined and intelligent troops 


_ are disconcerted for a time by such an experience ; as when 


the Confederates for the first time encountered a brigade of 
Union men in the darkness who were armed with repeating 
rifles. The more intelligent soldiers, however, will soon 
adapt themselves to the new danger. And so in the streets 
of a great city, the rustic who walks daily amid dangers that . 
would harass the average man of the city, finds himself dis- 
concerted by the noise, the mass, and the variety of moving 
objects. He very soon, however, develops the faculty of 
singling out the various dangers, and of almost automatically 
guarding against them. The introduction of the electric car 
into our city streets brought a species of terror to the aver- 
age pedestrian. But gradually he became accustomed to 
this new danger to his life. And, speaking generally, there 
is now no more danger from the electrics than formerly ex- 
isted from the horse-car. 

Now, in somewhat the same way it would seem that the 
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knowledge of the existence of this new application of mind- 
force would soon become common property. The publicity 
that has been given to the subject of hypnotism in all the 
various publications would seem to have had the effect of 
putting every intelligent person on guard. It may still be 
claimed that there are many persons who are incapable of 
forming an intelligent idea of this new force, or of defending 
themselves against it. It is true that there are many per- 
sons who fail to guard against physical dangers, such as 
changes in the temperature; and it is conceded that a per- 
son who does not know enough to come in out of the rain, 
might not be able to guard himself from the dangers of hyp- 
notic influence by means of any device of the objective 
reason. | | 

But now consider for a moment the fact that every intelli- 
gent moral being is all the time in the attitude of sensitive 
awareness to subjective influences. Every member of the 
Christian Church is taught that he should be continually on 
his guard against the subjective influence of self-love or the 
devil. He is also taught that the allurements of the world 
and the bodily appetites so affect the subjective parts of his 
being as to produce states which are immoral and sinful. 
And then the modern science of physiological psychology 
puts the great emphasis of its conclusion in the same quar- 
ter. So that every normal individual should hold his feel- 
ings in check, and restrain every tendency to run into abnor- 
mal or immoral channels. ‘“ Sensitives” especially should 
be on their guard against all psychic influences. _ 

The yielding to any overpowering mental or emotional 
influence is attended with danger. Genius and madness 
seem to be so closely related that sometimes judges have 
despaired of ever being able to distinguish clearly between 
them. The best test to use is that of morality. Genius 
that is immoral is insanity. Madam Blavatsky was probably 
not far from the truth when she said that most mediums 
became, sooner or later, moral or physical wrecks, the im- 
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plication probably being that those of an immoral tendency — 
become worse, and that those whose moral intent is good 
find the pressure too great for the nervous system. It fol- 


_ lows from this that a person giving himself up to any influ- 


ence that does not commend itself to his truest judgment 
and purest instincts, is placing himself in a position of peril. 
And God and man alike will hold the one who voluntarily 
places himself under such influences entirely responsible for 
the disorderly states which must inevitably follow. | 

It may seem as though in trying to answer the question, 
how far may one be aware of the beginnings of subjective 
control, we had already prejudged to a certain extent the 
question of one’s ability to resist such control. This, how- 
ever, is a question entirely by itself. The dipsomaniac may 
have a full knowledge of the danger that lurks in the cup, 
yet he is lured by it with an almost irresistible attraction. 
The question as to whether a person, not of criminal instincts, 
can be induced to commit crime by hypnotic suggestion, and 
even to what degree criminals may be so induced, would 
best be left to those who have made a thoroughly scientific - 
study of the matter ; it is unwise to attempt to answer from. 
dogmatic or @ priort premises. 

In regard to this question the reader would do well to pe- 
ruse the chapter on Hynotism and Crime in Hudson’s “ Law 
of Psychic Phenomena.” This author seems to show con- 
clusively that suggestion to crime cannot prevail except in 
a willing subject. Indeed it seems as though it would be 
more difficult to induce even the habitual criminal to commit 
crime in the hypnotic state than in the normal or objective 
state. These conclusions are deduced from a few simple 
principles —the result of scientific observation — which we 
will try to give as briefly as possible. 

The first proposition is that when two opposing sugges- 
tions are offered to the hypnotic subject, the strongest must 
prevail. The second is that auto-suggestion, other things 
being equal, equals in force the suggestion of an outsider. 
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Auto-suggestion is, however, of two. kinds. First, there is a 
contrary idea originating in the conscious mind of the subject, 
Cases are given in which patients insisted from the first that 
the treatment would do no good, and in spite of all efforts of 
the physicians no good came of the treatment. Then there is 
the unconscious mind offering instinctive resistance to any 
suggestion which threatens life or offspring — even working 
against objective ideas existing in the same mind _ before en- 
tering the hypnotic state. The following interesting quota- 
tions given by Hudson illustrate the first point : 


Expressions of the will which spring from the individual character of 
the patient are of the deepest psychological interest. The more an ac- 
tion is repulsive to his disposition, the stronger is his resistance. 


Habit and education play a large part here; it is generally very diffi- 
cult-to suggest anything, successfully, that is opposed to the confirmed 
habits of the subject. .For instance, suggestions are made with success 
to a devout Catholic; but directly the suggestion conflicts with his creed 
it will not be accepted. ‘ The surroundings play a part also. A subject 
will frequently decline a suggestion that will make him appear ridiculous. 
A woman whom I easily put into cataleptic postures, and who made sug- 
gested movements, could not be induced to put out her tongue at the 
spectators. In another case I succeeded, but only after repeated sug- 
gestions. 

It is interesting to notice the way in which resistance is expressed, 
both in hypnotic and post-hypnotic suggestion. I myself have observed 
the interesting phenomenon that subjects have asked to be awakened 
- when a suggestion displeased them. . . . Many carry out only the sug- 
gestions to which they have assented. | 


Ritres relates an interesting case of a girl who would not allow him to 
awake her, because he had suggested that on awakening she would not 
be able to speak. She positively declared that she would not awake 
until he gave up his suggestion. But even when the suggestion is ac- 
cepted as such, a decided resistance is often expressed during its post- 
hypnotic execution. This shows itself as often in slow and lingering 
- movements, as in positive refusal to perform the act at all. The more 
_ repugnant the acting, the more likely is it to be omitted. 


In platform experiments subjects are sometimes made to 
get drunk on water ; but no one has yet succeeded in getting 
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a total abstainer to drink whiskey. There is a world of 
meaning in this. Again, says Hudson, every platform ex- 
perimenter knows that whilst he. may cause a crowd of his 
subjects to go swimming in imaginary waters, he can never 
induce them to divest themselves of their clothing meyond | 
the limits of decency. 
Again, says Hudson: 


It is, in fact, impossible for a hypnotist to impress a suggestion so 
strongly upon a subject as to cause him actually to perform an act in 
violation of the settled principles of his life. If this were not true, sug- 
gestion would mean nothing; it would have no place in psychological 
science, because it would not be a law of universal application. 


As to instinctive auto-suggestion, it is shown to be a most 
complete protection against the commission of crime, either 
against or on the part of the patient or subject. If one 
had been inclined to commit suicide, and should be put into 
the hypnotic sleep, and have the commission of the act sug- © 
gested to him by the operator, the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion would assert itself as the most powerful suggestion ; 
and he would depart from the suggestion of the hypnotizer, 
and of his own objective mind. 

The evidence seems to accumulate, therefore, that a man 
who commits crime at the hypnotic suggestion of another is 
morally responsible. And indeed, if the plea of hypnotic 
influence is a true one, it in no wise lessens the moral re- 
sponsibility of the prisoner, if he be not insane, but rather 
adds to his guilt. 

We are taught that obsessions of the _— do not take 
place as they formerly did : 


There are spirits called natural and vail, who, when they come 
to a man, do not join themselves to his thought, like other spirits, but 
enter into his body and take possession of all his senses, speaking 
through his mouth and acting through his members. These spirits | 
obsess man; but they have been sent by the Lord into hell and are 
wholly removed, so that such obsessions are not permitted at this day. 
(Heaven and Hell, 257.) 
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In another passage, this distinction is made, that, while © 
possessions of the bodily kind have ceased, those of the mind 
still occur : 


. There are at this day interior obsessions, but not exterior as formerly. 
These harmful spirits endeavor to loosen all internal bonds, such as the 
affections for good, and truth, and justice, the fear of Divine law, and 
repugnance to doing harm to society and the country. They attempt 
this by magical arts. Such obsessions cannot be avoided except one be 
in the love of good and in faith in the Lord. (Arcana Celestia, 4793.) 
Man is held in spiritual balance, which is freedom of will. (True 
Christian Religion, 475.) 


We should be slow, therefore, to admit that one mind may 
have an over-powering influence upon another, unless that 
other permits it by surrender of the freedom and. rationality 
which constitute true manhood. | 


Joun A: Hayes. 
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THE BOOK OF DANIEL.* 


Tuis volume forms a part of the Expositor’ S Bible, eilited 
by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M. A., LL.D., the publi- 
cation of which began in 1887, and to which contributions 
have been made by more than twenty commentators. _ 

Dean Farrar contributes, in addition to the present volume, 
commentaries on the First and Second Books of Kings. The 
volume before us is of great interest to a Bible student. To 
one who believes in the authenticity of the Scriptures, or 
those parts of them generally regarded as canonical, and in 
their plenary inspiration, this commentary must, however, 
prove not only disappointing, but bewildering and destructive 
in its tendency. Higher criticism goes its full length in 


attacking the authenticity of the Book of Daniel and even 
the persondlity of the prophet himself, at least so far as his 


name is connected with the authorship of the book. No one 


can read Dean Farrar’s arguments and conclusions without. 


being influenced by them in some degree. They present an 
array of facts respecting the letter of the narrative, and espe- 
cially its historical statements, that opens the door to the 


gravest doubts respecting the time of its composition. As 


to its prophetical part no deeper meaning is drawn from it 
than what relates to the four earthly kingdoms and to the 


_ Jewish Church and its oppressors in the time of the Macca- 


bees, especially in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, when, 
it is believed by the commentator, the greater part of the 
book was written. Had this commentary been written by 
some eccentric student, presenting a fanciful view of the 


meaning of the Book of Daniel, or by one less able and 


learned-than Dean Farrar, it might be passed over with a 


*By F. W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Archdeacon of Westminster. A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York: 
1895. Crown, 8vo. pp. 332. 
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slight notice, but it is presented to the Christian world as 


the result not only of his investigations and study, but of 
numerous others. 


It may surprise some of our readers to bitte that “scarcely 
one living Assyriologist accepts = authenticity af Daniel.” 
(p. 185, note.) 

The grounds of this disbelief are very fully stated and re- 
iterated in this volume. In Chapter I. we are presented 
with a calm statement as to the historic existence of the 
Prophet Daniel, from which it will be seen that while the 
writer is wholly unfavorable to the authenticity of the book, 
he admits its value from a spiritual point of view. This 
opening statement is as follows: 


We propose in the following pages to examine the Book of the 
Prophet Daniel by the same general methods which have been adopted 
in other volumes of the Expositor’s Bible. It may well happen that the 
conclusions adopted as regards its origin and its place in the Sacred 
Volume will not command the assent of all our readers. On the other 
hand, we may feel a reasonable confidence that, even if some are unable 
to accept the views at which we have arrived, and which we have here 
endeavored to present with fairness, they will still read them with inter- 
est, as opinions which have been calmly and conscientiously formed, and 
to which the writer has been led by strong conviction. All Christians 


will acknowledge the sacred and imperious duty of sacrificing every 


other consideration to the unbiassed acceptance of that which we regard 
as truth. Further than this our readers will find much to elucidate the 
Book of Daniel, chapter by chapter, apart from any questions which 
affect its authorship or age. But I should like to say on the threshold 


that, though I am compelled to regard the Book of Daniel as a work 
’ which, in its present form, first saw the light in the days of Antiochus 


Epiphanes, and though I believe that its six magnificent opening chap- 
ters were never meant to be regardea in any other light than that of 
moral and religious Haggadoth, yet no words of mine can exaggerate 
the value which I attach to this part of our Canonical Scriptures. The 


‘book, as we shall see, has exercised a powerful influence over Christian 


conduct and Christian thought. Its right to a place in the Canon is un- 
disputed and indisputable, and there is scarcely a single book of the Old 
Testament which can be made more richly “ profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of 
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God may be complete, completely furnished unto every good work.” 
Such religious lessons are eminently suitable for the aims of the Exposi-. 
tor’s Bible. They are not in the slightest degree impaired by those re- 
sults of archeological discovery and “criticism” which are now almost 
universally accepted by the scholars of the Continent, and by many of 
our chief English critics. Finally, unfavorable to the authenticity, they 
are yet in no way derogatory to the preciousness of this Old Testament 


Apocalypse. 


The following statements are made to confirm the opinion 
that little or nothing is known of Daniel as a historical 


personage: 


1. His name is not found on any of the monuments and inscriptions 
of the Babylonian, Persian, and Median Empires, nor any mention of 
so prominent a ruler. 

z. There is much written of him in the three books of the Reiairyehe: 
* The Song of the Three Children,” “ The Story of Susanna,” and “ Bel 
and the Dragon; ” but these are known to be valueless for historic pur-— 
poses. Josephus mentions nothing of consequence except that he and 
his three companions were of the family of King Zedekiah. 

3. In the Talmud, again, we find nothing historical. 

4. There is a Persian Apocalypse of Daniel, translated by Merx, and 
a few worthless Mahommedan legends about him. These references, 
however, would not suffice to prove Daniel's historical existence. 

5. Turning to the Old Testament itself, we have reason for surprise 
both in its allusions and its silences. Only one of the Sacred writers 
refers to Daniel and that is Ezekiel. One allusion in that prophet is 
the apostrophe to the Prince of Tyrus: “Behold thou art wiser than 
Daniel ” (xxvii. 3), and the other is in what is said of the sinful land: 
“ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it, they should 
deliver but their own souls by their righteousness ” (xiv. 14). 


Considerable criticism is given to this second passage, and 
the fact is stated that Daniel could not have been much 
more than a youth when this prophecy was uttered, in 584 
B. C., as stated. 

6. If we turn to the New Paint, the name of Daniel only occurs 
in the reference to the “ abomination of desolation — of by Daniel 
the prophet.” 

Of these latter words we are told, in a note, that — 
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There is no certainty they are not the comment of the | Evangelist. 
The Book of Revelation does not name him, but is profoundly influ- 
enced by the Book of Daniel both in its form and in the symbols which 
it adopts. 

This last statement will of course seem wholly unauthor- 
ized and strange indeed to those who believe that John the 
Revelator was gifted with spiritual vision and that “in the 


spirit” he saw the things he destribes. 


7. In the Apocrypha Daniel is passed over in complete silence among 


the lists of Hebrew heroes enumerated by Jesus, the Son of Sirach. 


So much for the question of the historic evidence as to 
the existence of Daniel. We might well ask is this conclu- 
sive? Has not the same argument been used in reference 
to the Historic Christ? What slight reference there is to 
Him, the Saviour of the world, in profane history! We are | 


reminded of the little essay by Archbishop Whately: “ His- 


toric Doubts Relative to Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

But more interesting to us and more important are the. 
criticisms of Dean Farrar on the Book of Daniel and its . 
language. In Chapter II. we are given a General Survey 
of the Book. We read at the opening of this chapter : 


Unable to learn anything further respecting the professed author of 
the Book of Daniel, we now turn to the Book itself. In this section I 
shall merely give a general sketch of its main external phenomena, and 
shall chiefly pass in review those characteristics which, though they 
have been used as arguments respecting the age in which it originated, 
are not absolutely irreconcilable with the supposition of any date between 


the termination of the Exile (B. C. 536) and the death of Antiochus 


We can only give brief ‘extracts from this chapter which 
render it certain that this writer regards the book as of much 
later origin than has been supposed :. : 


There is an interchange of persons. In Chaintins I-VI. Daniel is 
mainly spoken of in the third person; in Chapters VII.-XII. he speaks 


-mainly in the first. 


1. The book is written partly in the Sacred Hebrew and partly in the. 
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vernacular Aramaic, often erroneously called Chaldee. . . . It is not clear 
why these linguistic divisions were adopted. . . . If the Hebrew of JER. 
x. 11 (a verse which only exists in Aramaic) has been lost, it is not incon- 
ceivable that the same may have happened to the Hebrew of a section 


of Daniel. 
The Talmud throws no light on the question. . . . Perhaps nothing 


certain can be inferred from the philological examination either of the 
Hebrew or of the Chaldee portions (Aramaic?) of the book; but they 
seem to indicate a date not earlier than the age of Alexander (B. C. 


333). | 
After quoting Professor Delitzsch and Professor Driver 
as to the Hebrew of Daniel, our commentator says: 


These views of the character of the Hebrew agree with those of pre- 
vious scholars. Berthold and Kirms declare that its character differs 
toto genere from what might have been expected had the book been 
genuine. Gesenius says that the language is even more corrupt than 
that of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Malachi. Professor Driver says the Per- 
sian words presuppose a period after the Persian Empire had been well 
established ; the Greek words demand, the Hebrew supports, and the 
Aramaic permits a date after the conquest of Palestine by Alexander 
the Great. 


Dean Farrar then alludes to the name of Nebuchadnez- 


zar used in the book, and says: 


It is noteworthy that in this book the name of the great Babylonian 
conqueror, with whom, in the narrative part, Daniel is thrown into such 
close connection, is invariably written in the absolutely erroneous form 
which his name assumed in later centuries — Nebuchadnezzar. A con- 
temporary, familiar with the Babylonian language, could not have been 
ignorant of the fact that the only correct form of the name is Nebuchad- 
rezzar, that is, Nebu-Kudurri-utsur, “ Nebo protect the throne.” Two 
other philological considerations bear on the age of the book. One of 
these is the existence of no less than fifteen Persian words (according to 


Néldeke and others), especially in the Aramaic part. .These words, 


which would not be surprising after the complete establishment of the 
Persian Empire, are surprising in passages which describe Babylonian 
institutions before the conquest of Cyrus. 


Again : 


But the linguistic evidence unfavorable to the genuineness of the 
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Book of Daniel is far stronger than this, in the startling fact that it con- 
tains three Greek words. After giving the fullest consideration to all 
that has been urged in refutation of the conclusion, this circumstance 
has always been to me a strong confirmation of the view that the Book 
of Daniel in its present form is not older than the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. This sovereign began his reign B. C. 176. These words 
occur in the list of musical instruments. 

2. The unity of the Book of Daniel is now generally admitted. 

3. The general tone of the book marks a new era in the education 
and progress of the Jews. 

4. The style of the book is new, and has very marked characteristics, 
indicating its later position in the Canon. It is rhetorical rather than 
poetic. Zotum Danielis librum, says Lowth, e poetarum censu excludo. 
How widely does the style differ from the rapt passion and glowing pic- 
turesqueness of Isaiah, from the elegiac tenderness of Jeremiah, from 

the lyrical sweetness of many of the Psalms. 


This criticism on the style is somewhat further extended, 
but we cannot quote more. It is applied to the letter alone. 
Have we not found,.as Swedenborg says, that the whole 
Word has been called rude and inelegant as to its style, 
from which many have inferred that it cannot be the Word 
of God? Comparatively modern words may have been in- 
serted in lieu of older ones by copyists. Would this neces- 
sarily impair the meaning of the text ? 


5. “The Standpoint of the Author.” The author of the Book of 
Daniel seems naturally to place himself on a level lower than that of 
the prophets who had gone before him. He does not count himself 
among the prophets; on the contrary, he puts them far higher than 
himself, and refers to them as though they belonged to the dim and dis- 
tant past. (ix. 2, | 

6. “ The Moral Element.” Lastly, among these salient phenomena 
of the Book of Daniel, we are compelled to notice the absence of the 
predominantly moral element from its prophetic portion. 


_ The morality of the book can hardly be spoken of with 

correctness, since its design according to the teaching of the 
New Church is to make known the state of the Church at 
its end, the Lord’s judgment upon it, and the rise of a New 
Dispensation. We cannot speak of the personal aims of the 
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writer, whoever he may have been, if we believe that he 
wrote under Divine inspiration and that it is a revelation. 
All ideas of moral tone or purpose fade out of sight in con- 
templating the inner glory or spiritual meaning. The final 
view of Dean Farrar as to the book itself may be given in 
this extract from the General Survey : 


The book is in all respects unique, a writing suz generis; for the 
many imitations to which it led are but imitations. But as the Jewish 
writer, Dr. Joel, truly says, the unveiling of the secret as to the real 
lateness of its date and origin, so far from causing any loss in its beauty 
and interest, enhance both in a remarkable degree. | 


We are willing to admit this much, but the following we 
cannot admit without denying the existence of Daniel as a 
prophet inspired of God and writing from such inspiration : 


It is thus seen to be the work of a brave and gifted anonymous author 
about B. C. 167, who brought his piety and his patriotism to bear on 
the troubled fortunes of his people at an epoch in which such ad and 
petriotion were of priceless value. 


In this view of the case what becomes of the piety and 
devotion of Daniel, and how can we reconcile this view of 
the book as having been written by a writer in the time of 
the Maccabees, one of the Chasidim, with the belief that 
Daniel was a chosen servant of the Lord to fulfil a Divine 
purpose, like Joseph in Egypt. The only solution that 


seems possible, if we take Dean Farrar’s view, is that 


Daniel’s life and doings were recorded and that some later _ 
writer, acting under some kind of inspiration, used these 
earlier documents in whole or in part to convey the history 
and the prophecies of the book to the Church. The Word, 
we believe, has been preserved for the sake of the spiritual 
lessons it contains. This is the very end of all revelation. 
Dean Farrar, with some degree of indignation, proclaims 
his abhorrance of a mere blindness and subserviency to old 
opinions where the truth seems to suffer at the hands of its 
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professed orthodox friends. He says at the beginning of 
Chapter III., on the Peculiarities of the Historic Section : 


No one can have studied the Book of Daniel without seeing that, 
alike in the character of its miracles and the minuteness of its supposed 
predictions, it makes a more stupendous and a less substantiated claim 
upon our credence than any other book of the Bible, and a claim wholly 
different in character. It has over and over again been asserted by the 
uncharitableness of a merely traditional orthodoxy, that inability to ac-— 
cept the historic verity and genuineness of the book arises from secret 
faithlessness, and antagonism to the admission of the supernatural. No 
competent scholar will think it needful to refute such calumnies. It 
suffices us to know before God that we are actuated simply by the love 
of truth, by the abhorrence of anything which in us would be a pusil- 
lanimous spirit of falsity. We have too deep a belief in the God of the 
Amen, the God of eternal and essential verity, to offer to Him “the un- 
clean sacrifice of a lie.” An error is not sublimated into a truth even 
when that lie has acquired a quasi-consecration, from its supposed de- 
sirability for purposes of orthodox controversy, or from its innocent 
acceptance by generations of Jewish and Christian Churchmen through 
long ages of uncritical ignorance. Scholars, if they be Christians at all, 
can have no possible a Jriorz objection to belief in the supernatural. 
If they believe, for instance, in the Incarnation of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, they believe in the most mysterious and unsurpassable of - 
all miracles, and beside that miracle all minor questions of God’s powet — 
or willingness to manifest His immediate intervention in the affairs of 
men sink at once into absolute insignificance. 2 


But Dean Farrar thinks that his belief in the Incarnation | 
rests on overwhelming evidence, while — 


The narratives and visions of the Book of Daniel present difficulties 
on every page. They were in all probability never intended for any- 
thing but what they are, Haggadoth, which, like the parables of Christ, 
convey their own lessons without depending on the necessity for accord- 
ance with historic fact. | 


We are accustomed in the New Church to apply this rule 
of interpretation to some portions of the Word, especially to 
the early chapters of Genesis and the parables of our Lord. 
But is not the story of the exile of Daniel and his compan- 
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ions actual history? How much of it are we to exclude as 
not actual but only constructive? And as to the-prophetical 
portions of the book they must stand as real prophecy which 
does not, as Dean Farrar seems to think, relate to contem- 
porary events, or those not remote in the future, but to the 
future state of the Church, Jewish and Christian, at the time 
of the consummation. Under the head of Internal Evidence,. 
Chapter VII., he says: | 7 


Other prophets start from the ground of the present, and to the exi- — 
gencies of the present their prophecies were primarily directed. (p. 78.) 


But what a limited view is that of Divine prophecy and of 
the eternal Word? The present was what they saw; they 
were affected by the state and condition of the Church 
around them, but their vision was prophetic of all the future, 
otherwise what little interest would their peppeecics have 
for us in this age of thre world. 

We have already quoted so largely from this commentary 
that we cannot, without occupying too much space, quote 
from its chapters which unfold the chapters of Daniel in 


‘succession. There is much to learn from this commentary ; 


there is also much that we cannot agree with. This the 
writer well knew, as he says, would be the case with many 
readers. It is to be noted, however, that there is an ap- 
proach to the idea of an inner meaning which is more im. 
portant than the mere letter or its historical accuracy. It 
pleases us, for instance, to read, in Chapter V. of the historic 
section, on the Fiery Inscription : | 


The truest way to enjoy the chapter, and to grasp the lessons which | 
it is meant to inculcate in their proper force and vividness, is to consider 
it wholly apart from the difficulties as to its literal truth. To read it 
aright and duly to estimate its grandeur, we must relegate to the con- 
clusion of the story all worrying questions, impossible of final solution, 
as to whom the writér intended by Belshazzar or whom by Darius the 
Mede. All such discussions are extraneous to edification, and in no 
way affect either the consummate skill of the picture or the eternal 
truths of which it is the symbolic expression. 
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We are not convinced, however, as the writer claims to 
be, that “the Book of Daniel is the work of some holy and 
gifted Chasid in the day of Antiochus Epiphanes,” or, that — 


The story of Belshazzar, whatever dim fragments of Babylonian tra- 
dition it may enshrine, is really suggested by the profanity of Antiochus 
Epiphanes in carrying off, and doubtless subjecting to profane usage, 
many of the sacred vessels of the Temple of Jerusalem. (See 1st Book 
of the Maccabees i. 21-24.) 


Again we note with pleasure these words in the opening 
of Chapter VI., of the historic section, on 7 the 
Mouths of Lions : | 


On the view which regards these pictures as powerful parables, rich 
in spiritual instructiveness, but not primarily concerned with historic ac- 
curacy, nor even necessarily with ancient tradition, we have seen how 
easily “ the great strong fresco strokes,” which the narrator loves to use, 
may have been suggested to him by his diligent study of the Scriptures. 


If the reader wishes to know, without going through all 
the arguments and statements, Dean Farrar’s conclusions 
respecting the Book of Daniel, let him read Chapter X. of 
Part I., headed Summary and Conclusion. But let all who 
believe in the Book of Daniel as a part of the revealed Word 
of God and in the doctrines of the New Church take heed 


lest they be carried away captive by arguments and reason-. 


ings which may be purely speculative and not founded upon 
the sure testimony of the Word of God. 


WILLARD H. HINKLEY. 
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THROUGH EGYPT AND CANAAN. 


To many who love to read in the Divine Word the story 


of the way in which that Word was built up through the 


living experience of the men and the nation chosen to rep- 
resent in their lives and in their history the progress of 
spiritual development of the human race into the image and 
likeness of their Creator, and especially the narration in the 
letter and in its spirit of the means and the processes by 
which the Word was made flesh and dwelt among men to 


- be their Saviour and Redeemer from the sin and evil which 


had formed so large a part of their human experience, the 
thought of some day making a visit in person to the locality 


itself where these natural events were enacted, could scarcely 


fail to bring a thrill of more than common pleasure. 

To the mind that dwells mainly in the thought and affec- 
tion that belong to the natural degree of mental develop- 
ment, every natural object connected with the life of One 
who is regarded as an object of worship becomes in itself 


holy, and its adoration is regarded as a meritorious if not an | 


absolutely necessary act of worship, to be attained often 
through much sacrifice and privation as the one supreme 


duty of life. In such a spirit thousands once visited the 


country where the Divine human life came forth to view, 
giving their lives willingly to the accomplishment of the 
pilgrimage ; and other thousands hastened gallantly to their 
defence, vainly endeavoring to wrest from Moslem hands 
the custody of the places then deemed holy. by the whole 
Christian world. Much of this spirit still prevails, and the 
most earnest of all the bodies of pilgrims who visit the Holy 
Land today, are those whose simple devotion lifts them not 
far above the sentiment of the days of the Crusades. © 

At another extreme of intellectual standing, at least, are 
those who read through the natural historicals of the Divine 
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Word its all-important story of spiritual and Divine life, — 


and can regard its natural aspects only as “the basis, the 
and the of and celestial 
senses,’ 

_If a consciousness of joyous anticipation comes to such 
a one in the thought of a pilgrimage to this Holy Land, to 
what extent may he regard it as an inspiration from heaven 
itself ? or how far must he consider it the merely natural 
impulse of a mind not yet weaned from the pleasures of 
sense? Asa student preparing for the duties of a teacher 
of the Divine truth, or as a minister already well advanced 
in the exercise of the office of instructor and leader in the 
spiritual life, the thought of making so important an addi- 
tion to his stores of intellectual material, may well serve as 
an inducement to the journey, and give legitimate basis to 
a delight in uses well performed. Between these two con- 
ditions of mind and life is there no common bond which 
holds together still and may one day bind more closely in 
the ties of Christian unity the various degrees and expres- 
sions of love for the Divine life until the Divine prophecy 
shall be fulfilled, and “the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord’’? 

These thoughts are inspired by a personal experience, 
some relation of which may be of interest upon both mental 
planes, and may help to bring into activity more full consid- 
eration of this most important subject. | 

Weary in body, mind, and spirit, and in the midst of the 
- winter of nature as well, a tired laborer stood upon the deck 
of a steamship, his face, his thought, and his hope turned 
toward the distant east ; just parted from a dear and sympa- 
thetic friend, the last connecting link with loved ones left 
at home, a stranger to all the throng of fellow passengers 
around him, looking forward through the heavily falling 
snow which veiled all outward objects, in faith that hidden 
way still held for him an expression of the Father’s tender 
love now leading him in an hour of need to that distant land 
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which to his natural mind had ever seemed so holy; and thus 
the days and nights of quiet rest that followed were filled 
with a deeper sense of the Divine presence and care than 
ever before experienced. 

While this voyage was in contemplation, a an old and valued © 
friend whose course of intellectual activity has led to a re- 
gard for the spiritual meaning of the Word only as of vital 
consequence, and its natural expressions to be considered as 


mere forms for conveying higher thought in common human 


language, remarked, “ I cannot understand sud none any 
desire to visit Palestine.” 

Perhaps no well-developed reason for such desire had | 
then been formed ; at any rate there followed no discussion 
of the subject, while the thoughts thereby excited remained 
active and perhaps will never cease to demand considera- 
tion. As the days of a somewhat long Atlantic passage © 
wore on, and new and pleasant acquaintances were made with 
fellow passengers bound upon a similar journey, the tempta- 
tion often came to say to some of these, “I cannot under- 
stand your having any desire to visit Palestine ;” to such an 
extent is it now regarded merely as a resort for the uneasy 
tourist. 

Eleven days of fairly comfortable ocean travel brought us 
to the pleasant winter city, Algiers ; a few hours were spent 
in attaining there an introduction to the aspects, new to 
most of us, of Oriental life, so far removed in all its customs, 
apparel, manners, and methods from our own; two more 
days were occupied in crossing the Mediterranean again, and 
at early morning we anchored in the Bay of Naples under 
the shadow of Vesuvius, whose fitful, gleaming fires had ex- 
cited much interest during the previous evening. The day 
was dark and stormy, and the beauties of this famous bay 
remained a promise unfulfilled for many weeks thereafter, 
but a kind Providence guided the footsteps of the three 
friends who from different parts of the old and new world 
had planned to meet here as the common rendezvous whence 
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to begin our concerted pilgrimage, and thenceforward during 


the two months following, the three, an elderly and a middle- 


_aged New-Church minister and a layman somewhat advanced — 


in years, formed an inseparable and very homogeneous party. 
Leaving Naples on the day after our arrival, we proceeded 
to Brindisi on the Adriatic, and thence, again by exceptional 
good fortune, upon the fine steamship Caledonia bound to 
Bombay, by way of the Suez Canal. 
Three days of sea journeying brought us to Port Said, 


and to our first acquaintance with Egypt; the journey 


thence by rail to Cairo was not eventful, but was made in- 


teresting by the unexpected view at a station where the 


old route from Damascus to Egypt crosses the Canal, of a 
genuine Bedouin caravan with about one hundred camels 


and horses, a type with but little change in appearance or 


manners from the days of the Pharaohs and of Moses. 

They were as much impressed by the venerable aspect of 
our eldest traveller with flowing white beard, as we with 
theirs, and such friendly greetings as possible were inter- 
changed ; after passing Ismailia, forty-two miles from Port 
Said, the land of Goshen was entered, inspiring much de- 
light in the change from barren desert sand to verdant fields 
thronged with men and animals and impressive with its: 


sense of potent fertility and beauty. Arriving in-Cairo late 


in the afternoon, some difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing rooms at any good hotel, crowds of arriving tourists, 
added to the winter guests, thronging the hotels and pen- 
sions ; it seemed prudent to secure rooms fora more pro- 
longed visit after the trip to the Upper Nile should be ac-_ 
complished, and the wisdom of this precaution became 
evident, as the throng steadily increased until some weeks 
later it was said that several hundred tourists were forced 


to sleep upon the unused dahabeahs in the river. 


This Nile journey had been arranged with much thought 
and care for the accomplishment of the largest result with 
the least waste of time; it included a railway journey of - 
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about two hundred and seventy-five miles, from Cairo to 
Girgeh, above which point lie all the important ruins which 


‘cannot be reached by short trips from Cairo. Although 


somewhat hot, dusty, and fatiguing, we were well satisfied 
that a much better general impression of the aspects of 
Lower Egypt and of the condition of its inhabitants and 
their industries could thus be obtained than by the Nile 
journey alone —the two days of railway travel condensing 
the mileage of nine or ten days upon the river. | 

At Girgeh we found ourselves to be three of a very pleas- 

ant company of seven, who occupied the next thirteen days 
in a voyage to ‘Assouan, near the first cataract, and back to 
Girgeh ; our conveyance being a small but well appointed 
steamboat comfortably adapted to the needs of such a party. 
Thus we were freed from the annoyance of connection with 
a larger body having diverse interests and dispositions ; and 
we were much more easily cared for in our excursions on 
shore. 
It is not the purpose here to describe what has been made 
familiar in every guide book and by many eloquent and ac- 
complished travellers, but mainly to give form and the inter- 
est of personal observation to the impressions left by such 
a journey. 

The various monuments of ancient Egypt are interesting 
to the general observer, because they do give more definite 
form to the impressions derived from study of the results 
of archeological research, and some concrete expression to — 
the otherwise vague ideas of Egyptian life, manners, and — 
history to ‘be obtained from the works of deeper and more 


_ careful students, whose life’s interest lies in such investiga- 


tion. | 
Amongst the many isolated examples of the architecture 


of ancient Egypt which rewarded our daily excursions, the 
vast remains of Luxor, Karnak, and Thebes once conjoined 
as a grand centre of the magnificence of the Pharaohs and of 
the priesthood in the best days of its early history form the 
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most interesting subjects of thoughtful study. It is scarcely 
possible to describe them in a manner to give an adequate 
conception of their original grandeur ; but one who stands — 
upon their site can bring imagination to his aid, and substi- 
tuting the splendor of these temples, palaces, and tombs, the 
magnificence of their processional worship, and the pomp 
- and circumstance of all the grand array, for the crumbling 
ruins, the crowd of Bedouin, Fellaheen, and tourists, gain 
a far more definite idea of the real life which here held sway 
for so many thousand years of human history, than from 
the most vivid picture painted in words alone. 

To one of the party, however, at least, these sentiments 
and retrospections soon gave place to a deeper interest in 
the present and future condition of the people now and here- 
after to occupy the land; perhaps to build upon its fertile 
plains a higher form of civilization, a purer type of religious ~ 
faith ; and we observe with interest the docile, kindly, love- 
able nature of these simple people, as well as the industry 
with which most of them pursue their necessary labors. It 
is true that one and all appear to be inspired with the desire 
for “backsheesh,” for which they frankly and persistently 
implore the prosperous, wealthy-appearing strangers who 
seem to have such surplus of the good things of life of 
which their own share is so little. Of their kindly good 
will we had abundant example; of their intelligence we could 
only form an opinion through the few who have attained 
some command of other language than their own, and many 
of these, especially young men and boys, appeared to be ex- 
ceptionally intelligent. At Assouan we visited a native 
government school and were surprised by the excellence of 
method and attainment there presented ; the native teachers 
having been trained in the best English schools. Instruction 
through the English language in geography, history, litera- 
ture, and natural philosophy is excellently conducted. These 
scholars are in training for government office, for business, 
for guides, and for teachers; perhaps they are also taught 
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other languages. Many of the little guides upon the street 
can speak in French, Italian, German, as well as English 
and their native Arabic; but English leads, because, it may 
‘be presumed, English-speaking tourists are most numerous. 


_ And for that reason, perhaps, and because of English pro- 


tection, our national tongue prevails. 

What may be the future development it is difficult | to 
foretell ; but its progress out of semi-barbarism seems due 
to English effort, not more unselfish, perhaps, than all other 
human effort, but to us it seemed that whatever political 
opinion may effect or exigencies require it will be a back- 
ward step for Egypt if English cinta and influence are 
withdrawn. 

A week spent in and around Cairo, full of interesting and 
varied experience, including the grand ceremonial and pro- 
cession of the funeral of Ismail Pacha, in which every variety 
of costume of the various sects, orders, and nationalities made 
a most unique and brilliant display ; a visit to the Dervishes 
upon one of their devotional services —a partly religious and 
partly perfunctory exercise ; a trip to the pyramids and the 
Gizeh Museum of Antiquities, and to Heliopolis, the ancient 
On of Joseph’s time, all served to deepen the impression of 
the close commingling of most ancient with modern civiliza- 
tion, and to increase the difficulty of our part of the problem © 
of bringing into unity the experiences of the past and of the © 
present for the working out of the great end of our Divine 
Master. 

The journey from Egypt to Palestine by way of the desert 
could but seem the most interesting to the student of Bible 
history, but want of time compelled us to make the briefer 
journey of twelve or thirteen hours, by sea from Port Said 
or Alexandria to Jaffa, which journey was made in the night; 
the hills of Syria greeting us with the morning light, a 
pleasant contrast with the flat and uninteresting shores 
from which we had parted. The excellent care of Mr. Rolla 
Floyd, the kindly and efficient American resident of Jaffa, 
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to whom we had applied for guidance through Palestine, 
brought us safely through the dangers of the landing and 
of the custom house, and after a brief drive about this not 
very interesting town, took us in ‘Ge early afternoon by rail 
to Jerusalem. 

We were ciphers in the crowd of tourists, about one hun- 
dred in number, in the hands of the Cook and the Gaze 


agents. Fierce rivals they in blue and red respectively, 
' struggling for the best of everything for those in their 


charge, or for their own glory; and our advent there was 


fraught with a most ungenial and disturbing atmosphere. 


For all this, the journey was interesting, lying for about 
twenty miles across the pleasant fertile plain of Sharon, 
thence slowly winding up, among the rocky highlands of 
Benjamin, past many well known sites of ancient note. 
Barren as these hills now appear, the remains of ancient, 
perhaps of modern, terraces indicate the possibility of cul- 
ture which may have made them a place of pleasant habita- 
tion. From the warm sunshine of the plains we at last 
emerged into a cold and dreary atmosphere not far from the 


city of Jerusalem, and taking carriages were driven rapidly 


past its walls, of which we had but a casual glimpse, and to 
a hotel far to the northward, whence during the next week, 


under the guidance of a young Christian dragoman, we made 


visits to the city, to Bethlehem, to aad and the Jordan, 
and to the Mount of Olives. 

This is usually the extent of the visit to the Holy Land 
of the majority of modern tourists who come there by tens, 
by fifties, and by hundreds, generally to be greatly disillu- 
sionized and to return in ‘some disgust with the many annoy- 


| ances of such travel. Not a few who come with more than 


common interest are overwhelmed with disappointment, and 
depart, to mourn over lost illusions; to read no more with 
pleasure the story of its glories long departed. And indeed, 
there is much to fill the heart with sadness in the present 
condition of the once Holy City; the type, no doubt, in ex- 
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ternals as well as in name and correspondence of the glories - 


of the Church of God. And is not the representation still 
the type of the Church in its decay and desolation, as it was 
of its days of glory? One of our party, remarking upon the 


intense expressions of religious feeling exhibited by the vari- 


~ ous so-called Christian sects which occupy each a part of 
the Holy Sepulchre, kept from personal strife only by its 
Moslem guard, as well as upon many other phases of relig- 
-jous faith and hope gathering into Jerusalem, expressed the 
thought that here was well represented a compendium of 
the present condition of the Lord’s General Church upon 
the earth. With much that is good and earnest are here 
mingled much of bigotry, much of superstition fostered by 


the deceit of an intelligent but ambitious priesthood, and © 


much that marks the common greed of business life taking 
advantage of the restless rush of modern purposeless travel, 
and all the common life of men of every creed, making daily 
traffic of things that might well be kept in holy remembrance 
of the Divine human life that once ennobled or put to shame 
all with which it came in contact. ? 


Troubled and annoyed by all these states of life with 


which contact could not always be avoided, it was a delight 
beyond expression, while riding in quiet, almost solitude, 


upon the way from Jerusalem to Jericho, while seated upon © 


the heights of Olivet whence often our Lord looked down 
as we were looking upon the fated city, and more than all 
when first the distant walls of Bethlehem greeted the vision, 
to feel a distinct and overpowering sense of the blessing of 
the Lord’s presence in human life, and of the enduring 
value of every thing and every place in the world of nature 
that can speak in absolute forcible language of the reality of 
that Presence. 


As the barren hills and sandy wastes that mark the coun- ~ 


try of Judah and of Benjamin were left behind, so were also 
left the barren and distracting states of life which with so 
much fitness pertain to them; and with our little caravan 
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‘of simple native attendants and their animals we turned 
towards the hills and plains of Samaria and Galilee, every 
step of our journey lying through scenes of interest as well 


as of quiet beauty and inspiration. 


Passing the sites of Nob and Gibeah, turning to take a 
- farewell look at Jerusalem, now distant ; on again by Miz- — 
peh and Gibeon, Ramah and Beeroth, we stop for our noon- 
tide rest just below Bethel, the house of God, where Abra- 
ham builded an altar and Jacob slept and saw heaven opened ; 
then on again midst terraced hills covered with orchards of 
the olive and the fig, until, after nine hours of riding, we 
made our first camp, and slept secure in His Presence only 
whose love has led our way. And so for many days we 
travel on; past Shiloh and across the lovely plain of Moreh, 
spangled with millions of lovely wild flowers, past the well 
of Jacob, and Joseph’s tomb, and Sychar, to Shechem be- 
tween Ebal and Gerizim; then over verdure-clad hills to 
Samaria ; through the lovely plain of Dothan, where Joseph’s 
_ brethren fed their flocks, to Jenin on the border of the 
great plain of Esdraelon ; crossing this noble expanse flanked 
by Carmel on the west, Gilboa and Little Hermon to the 
northeast, and the mountains of Galilee on the northwest; 
_ past Jezreel and Shunem and.Endor to the foot of Tabor, 
where a night was passed followed by the lovely day on 
which we climbed the hills of Galilee, gaining our first view 
of the noble, snow-clad dome of Hermon, passing Kurn 
Hattin, the Mount of the Beatitudes, until we looked down 
- into the blue depths of the Sea of Galilee, and at last stood 
upon its pebbly shores, to drink deep drafts of pure en- 
_ joyment with every breath. Another day brought us to 
Nazareth, and another to Carmel and the scene of Elijah’s 
sacrifice, thus most vividly brought before the mind. Rest- 
ing at Haifa, on the Bay of Acre, we spent two and a half 
days upon the shore of the Mediterranean in a country little 
traversed by the tourist, and at Jaffa once more closed our 
round of travel in Palestine. Thence taking steamer for 
Beyrout, Smyrna, Athens, Italy, and home, having spent 
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three weeks in the Holy Land, a time all too short for careful 
study, but long enough to make an intelligible impression | 
which will continue to impart a new interest and a living 
satisfaction to future reading of the Divine Word. Every 
phase of the journey after leaving Jerusalem made a marked 
impression of the real value of these still living representa- 
tives of the Divine and of the heavenly life. The letter of 
the Word has become more fully than ever before, “the 
basis, the container, and the support of its spiritual and 
celestial senses.” Affection and thought, experience and 
reason join in the answer to the question, “ Why should one 
who loves the teachings of the Word’ in its spiritual sense 
desire to visit Palestine ?” 7 

But what for those who in the days to come may desire 
to enjoy a similar experience ? The Moslem still holds the 
land in his tenacious grasp, and it is of the Lord’s provi- - 
dence that he does so. The issues of modern life, the exi- 
gencies of modern love for travel which require easier means 
of locomotion, tend to destroy all the freshness and sim- 
plicity which still give the charm of the olden time to these 
eastern lands. Every new railway modernizes the country 
through which it passes almost beyond redemption, chang- 
ing the character and customs of the people as well; and 
these, no doubt, it is hopeless to expect.to retain. It is 
also true that scarcely a monument remains that tells any 
story of Jewish history. The little peasant villages occupy 
the sites merely of well known towns of Bible times; their 
_ rude huts are probably not types even of the ancient dwell- 
ings of a more prosperous community ; so that even now the 
land itself is all that remains to interest us deeply. It is 
hardly possible to realize from its present condition that it 
was ever the seat of a great and powerful community. 
Closer observation, however, indicates that much of the 
now barren valley of the Jordan could by irrigation be made 
once more productive, and no doubt in the higher regions 
the rainfall is sufficient for horticultural purposes. 

How long the political supremacy of the Turkish nation 
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will be allowed to control a country in which the Christian 
Church is so deeply interested, and where so many Chris- 
tians are still tolerated as inhabitants, is a question that can- 
not long remain unsettled. Amongst those most deeply 
interested in the traditions of the Holy Land, the Russian 
branch of the Greek Church is most prominent. The yearly 
pilgrimages of the Russian peasants are carefully protected 
by their government, and their needs are cared for at the 
many hospices and monasteries erected in all parts of the 
land. More than six hundred of these pilgrims were met 
in a single day, returning mostly on foot from the Jordan to 
Jerusalem, and the number present at Easter time is counted 
by thousands. No doubt some careful thought for the future 
lies within the action inspired or nourished by the Russian — 
government, and it is not impossible that one day Christian 
rule may prevail in Palestine. That it is Christianity in its 
lowest and most external aspect which is most interested in 
the traditional scenes and localities of this ever interesting - 
land, may indicate a more careful preservation of the impor- 
tant features of the land than would be likely at the hands 
of a nation more advanced in modern indifference to relig- 
ious thought, and more earnest for development of the ideals 
of material progress. | 

It is idle to speculate as to the means which, under the 
Divine Providence, may subserve for the advancement of 
the interests of the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth. So 
long as the land once chosen by Him to represent His king- 
dom in the heavens can be made to serve the grand purpose 
of man's regeneration, so long as any portion of humanity 
can be held in some relation to the Divine life by means of 
such representatives, just so long will His providence pro- 
vide for its retention. Nor does it seem too much to believe 
that its use to the mind enlightened by spiritual truth will 
ever continue, because representatives of the internal things 
of human life by means of external expression form an es- 
sential part of even the life of heaven. 


FRANCIS A. DEWSON. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE'’S RECOGNITION OF 
SWEDENBORG. 


In his recently published little work entitled «The Rod, 
the Root, and the Flower,” Coventry Patmore gives fre- 
quent evidence of his familiarity with Swedenborg, not only | 
by direct quotation, but still more by the general plane of 
his thought. In his previous works, even from the beau- 
tiful poem, “The Angel in the House,” which many have 
regarded as a noble, poetical setting of the doctrine of “ Con- 
jugial Love,’’ Mr. Patmore has not been sparing in his al-_ 
lusions to Swedenborg, and in this choice little book where 
he treats, in his somewhat mystical manner, of the profound- 
est of themes, he accords to Swedenborg the highest of 
recognitions — that of using his language, when treating of 
subjects beyond the ken of ordinary writers, He cites Cole- 
ridge as calling Swedenborg “the man of ten centuries,” 
and not infrequently introduces sentences which we recog- 
nize as the very utterances of Swedenborg, and even with 
quotation marks, and yet without adding Swedenborg’s name. 
The following is the explanation of this conduct which he 
furnishes in his preface: ; 


Sensible people will feel shocked at my “ paradoxes ” which, however, 
are not mine, and are, as Coleridge says, the only mode in which reali- 
ties of a certain order can be approximately expressed. The readers 
from whom alone I expect a full and hearty, though silent, welcome, are 
those literary persons who, I am sincerely glad to see, find my writing 
* good to steal from,” not knowing the sources from which I also have 
derived my matter —and make it my only claim to be heard that I 
have done so / 


The passage italicized clearly states a truth which is every- 
where being impressed upon a New-Churchman’s observa- 
tion, that the philosophical and theological principles of 
Swedenborg, are finding a wide and cordial recognition with 
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thinkers on deep subjects, provided the name of the seer is 
withheld ; and what is remarkable, Mr. Patmore is willing to - 
acknowledge that it is only this and similar exalted sources 
‘of his own utterances and not his own invention, that give 
them any value. 

The little book is divided into four snisibias treating re- 
spectively of Aurea Dicta, Knowledge and Sctence, Homo, 
and Magna Moralia: The last of these is really the recog- 
nition of the marriage relation in its spiritual essence as 
being the fundamental order and health of the universe, and 
as deriving this, its essence, from the Divine nature itself. 
The author writes as a Roman Catholic, and some of his 
expressions one finds it hard to bring into harmony with the 
generally elevated and truly Catholic teaching of the whole 
book ; at the same time many of the symbolic dogmas of 
the Roman faith, are explained here in their spiritual mean- 
_ ing, and shown to be only the ultimate and representative 
forms of Divine and substantial truth. 7 

The copy of the book used by the present writer pos- 
sesses an additional interest for the general New-Church 
_ reader from the annotations which fill its margins from the 
hand of the owner—the Rev. Wm. R. Alger, who kindly 
called the present writer’s attention to the book as one likely 
to interest New-Churchmen. Not only had Mr. Alger quickly 
_ detected and marked such passages in the book as belong 
to Swedenborg, frequently assigning the missing initials, but 
_in many instances he has added his own observations, eluci- | 
dating passages clearly in the line of Swedenborg’s thought. 
Perhaps no more interesting notice of the work can be made 
than to quote some of these “stolen passages,” whose au- 
thorship Mr. Alger has detected, together with some of the 
penetrative and valuable observations of Mr. Alger himself, 
the permission to publish which he has kindly accorded. 

First shall be quoted a passage which is doubly scored by 
Mr. Alger, and which is an admirable statement of the gen- 
eral relation of Swedenborg to modern scientific thought : 
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A strange age of science, in which no one pays the least attention to 
the one thing worth knowing —himself! No supernatural light is needed 
_ to see that we are fearfully and wonderfully made, and to enable us to 
say, with David, “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; I cannot 
attain unto it.” We cannot indeed, attain to the fulness of it, for the 
wonder is inexhaustive, and “the angels themselves seek to look into 


these things;” but it is no reason for despising riches that they are in-— 


exhaustible, or for diligently gathering sticks and stones only because 
the gold and rubies on the ground are more than we can carry away. 
It was not always so-——“ Scire te ipsum ” was the maxim of all ancient 
philosophy, and the stupidest little Greek.knew more of man, and there- 
fore of God who is “very Man,” than Bacon, and all our “men of sci- 
ence ” as such since him, put together. 


We have had only one psychologist and human physiologist — at least 


- only one who has published his knowledge—for at least a thousand 


_ years, namely, Swedenborg, and. he, Mr. Huxley may perhaps think it — 


sufficient to answer, was mad! Perhaps some degree of madness is 
needed, in modern times, in order so far to save a man from the deadly 
contagion of their sanity, “ which imagineth evil as a law,” as to enable 
him to open his eyes to the self-evident truths even of natural life. 
(Knowledge and Science, xxxvi.) 


The following are some brief statements selected at ran- 
dom from Mr. Patmore’s book; the passages in italics are 
Mr. Alger’s additions or comments. The initials E. S. have 
been added in every case by Mr. Alger. 


AUREA DICTA. 


~ XIX. “Man looking on that which is below him is an ‘image’ of 
God, and knows not but that he is God; but, looking upwards, he be- 
comes a ‘likeness’ of God, as the sheath is the likeness of - sword.” 
Man is not a substance but a form! E.S. 


XXII. “Science is a line, art a superficies, and life, or the knowledge 
of God, a solid.” 


XXIX. “Our thoughts and feelings are modifications of our spiritual 
substance [against this Mr. Alger places the initials Z. S., recognizing 
the language of Swedenborg’s Regnum Animale), and the soul, as a 
phonograph, retains them all forever, to lie tacit, or to be summoned at | 


need.” 
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Here the tint of the ws in the other life is 
clearly alluded to. 


XLII. “ Men would never offend God if they knew how ready He is 
to forgive them.” 7Zhizs zs the thought of a saint. The mean man 
thinks they would recklessly offend all the time. 


XLIV. “To do good and truth for the sake of good and truth is to 
love the Lord above all things, and one’s neighbor as oneself. » Swe- 
denborg. 


In this quotation the italics and the apostrophies, are fur- 
nished by the author, while Mr. Alger added the name, Swe- 
denborg. 


LIV. “The modern Agnostic improves upon the ancient by adding 
‘I don’t care’ to ‘I don’t know.’” 


LXXIX. “They are under the auspices of the Lord, and led by His 
good pleasure with whom He dwells in ultimates.” Z. S. 


XC. “Goethe said [changed by Mr. Alger to read Swedenborg said, | 
that God is manifested in ultimates: that is, in facts of human nature 
of which we not only see no explanation, but also see that no explana- 
tion is possible.” 


XCI. “ Adam’s naming of the animals in Paradise, was the vision of 
the nature, distinction, and purpose of each of his own instincts and 
powers; for 4e was paradise.” 


CVI. “All men are led to Heaven by their own loves; but these 
must first be sacrificed.” Man zs led into heaven by the Lord, into 
hell by himself. Swedenborg. 


CVII. “The poet alone has the power of so saying the truth ‘ which 
it is not careful to utter,’ that the disc with its withering heat and blind- © 
ing brilliance remains invisible, while enough warmth and light are 
allowed to pass through the clouds of his speech to diffuse daylight and 
genial warmth.” 


CXII. “It is only by fidelity to truth which is beyond perception, that 
perception can be attained and sustained. ‘Do my commandments, 
and ye shall know of the doctrine.’ ” 


CXIII. “ The scientist asks, with the father of John’ the Baptist, 
‘How shall I know these things?’ and the answer is: ‘Ye shall be 
blind till they come about.’ ” : | | 
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CXXVIII. “ What the world, which truly knows nothing, — ‘mys- 
ticism’ is the science of ultimates, in which ‘as Goethe says’ [Alger 
changes to read as Swedenbarg says] ‘God is manifest ;’ the science 
of self-evident Reality which cannot be reasoned about because it is the 
object of pure reason or perception.” . 

CLIX. “The ideas of interior thought in man are above material 
things but still they are terminated in them and when they are termin- 
ated, then they appear to be.” “God is manifest in ultimates.” «‘ My 
Covenant shall be in your flesh.” ‘The three heavens (celestial, spir- 


itual, and natural) are one in ultimates, namely, the first can stand © 


without the second or third; the second includes the first but can stand 


without - third ; the third must include the other two.”’ 


To this Mr. Alger attaches the 


KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 


XXXI. “Exclusive study of material facts seems to lead to an abso- | 


lute hatred of life. LEcrasez [infame is the cry of modern science. 
Darwin admitted that ‘fact-grinding’ had destroyed his imagination, 
and had made him ‘nauseate Shakespeare.’ Goethe thanked heaven 
for saving him from the omen he was once in of being shut up in the 
charnel house of science.” Admirably thought and said. 


XXVIII. “* Science’ makes a boast of death, and the dryness of its 


bones ; but it is working for a day of which it little dreams, when the 
Spirit shall summon these together with a mighty blast, and shall clothe 
them with flesh; and such as loved death shall stand aghast receiving, 
as all men do in the end, that which they have chosen.” 


XXIX. “A large proportion of the difficulties which many people find 
in the way of faith, arise from their identification of the idea of sub- 
stance with that of matter, which is only one kind of substance... 
What hinders that there should be many kinds of substance, each more 
subtle than the one below it, as ether is more subtle than matter — and 
why not corresponding ranges of being, until you reach the absolute 
and underivative substance, God?” : 


In this passage Mr. Patmore is stating the doctrine of dis. 
crete degrees, as illustrated” _* the gradations in the atmos- 
pheres. 


XXXII. “Science without the idea of God, as the beginning and end 
of knowledge, is as the empty and withered slough of the snake, and 
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the man however ‘wise and learned’ and ‘well conducted,’ who has 
freed himself in thought from the happy bondage of that idea, is among 
the most sordid of slaves, and viler and more miserable than the most 
abandoned profligate, who is still vexed by a conscience, or even a su- 
perstition. The latter, though miserable, is still alive: but the former 
is dead and feels ‘no bonds in his death.’” TZAzs, adds Mr. Alger, zs in 
the very spirit of Swedenborg. | , 


Homo. 


VIII. “Creation is nothing but a concerted piece, consisting of rep- 
resentative repetitions and variations of, and harmonious commentaries 
upon, the simple theme, God, who is defined by St. Thomas as an Aczé, 
the act of love, the ‘embrace of the First and Second Persons,’ and 
their unity is the thence proceeding Spirit of Life, ‘ Creator Spiritus,’ the 
life and joy of all things. ... This dry doctrine of the Trinity, or 
primary Act of Love, is the keynote of all living knowledge and de- 
light.” Zhe Trinity is the primary act of Love, Wisdom, and Use. 


MAGNA MORALIA. 


I. “ To live holily and to believe nothing is the way of the ‘ broad 
Church’ which leadeth to destruction; for really so to live is worse 
than to live in harmony with its no-belief; since the conjunction of good 
in externals with evil in internals, is as destructive a profanation as that 
of the opposite kind of conjunction, a real faith and an evil life.” Swe- 
denborg, adds Mr. Alger. 


XXIX. “The baptism of water is initiation into Truth. It is there- 
fore given to infants, since security is at the time taken that Truth shall 
be adequately presented. The baptism of fire is initiation into love, 
through a supernatural gift of perception of its beatitude. ” 


These quotations and annotations will suffice to show not 
only how far Swedenborg has. influenced the thought of 
an accomplished and popular English writer, but also that 
a still more accurate knowledge of Swedenborg, has dictated 
the notes added by one of the foremost of America’s philo- 
sophic writers, the Rev. William R. Alger. 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


INTERPRETING THE CHRIST-LIFE. 


THE writer remembers once standing before that, famous — 
picture of the Crucifixion by Gerome in which the three crosses 
are only seen as three shadows in the lower corner of the canvas. 
In front are some Roman soldiers and the rabble shaking their 
fists. And while looking at it, a little group of people came and 
stood before it for a moment. ‘ What is it?” some one asked. 
And then one of them said, “This is evidently an Arabian war- 
party.” And another said, ‘ Yes, but I don’t think much of it.” - 
And they passed on. They had looked; they had studied the 
figures; and they, interpreting that picture of the Crucifixion, 

called it an Arabian War Party. 

It seemed like a strange, an almost inexcusable blunder for _ 
people to make, who were apparently intelligent. But more than 
once the incident has come to mind as somewhat typical of the 
lack of true spiritual insight in interpreting the Christ-Life: A 
recent study of three terms as applied to the Son of Man, has 

- emphasized the fact that the Gospels themselves recognize that 
the God-Man whom they reveal may be variously interpreted, 
and that these interpretations are progressive. Note the 
following : — 


Rabbi, which is to say, being interpreted, Master.* 
The Messias, which is, being interpreted, the Christ.t 
Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.t _ 


Take the first word Rabbi. It means, we are told, Master. But 
what is the word etymologically? Where did it come from? 
What country does it belong to? It is not Hebrew; it is not 
Greek. It is Aramaic or Syrian, a language more common than 
Hebrew, or Greek, or Latin—the three great languages which 
were used in the superscription on the cross. And it comes 
from radab, to be great, with the suffix 7 as the possessive my. 


*St. John, i. 38. t /did,i. 41. $St. Matt. i. 23. 
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From rabab, to be sons came simply rad, great, and used to 
express leadership or headship of any kind, from a king to a 
chief shepherd. A king was a raé,for he was great. A chief 
shepherd was a rad, for as compared with other shepherds, he 
was great. It was applied also as a title of respect to Jewish 
doctors or expounders of the law. Add the suffix ¢ and we 
have radi, literally my great One, that is, my Master. The 


_ Aramaic, then, or that great branch of the human family includ- 


ing Syria, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, offers, so to say, through its 


language, this word Rabbi as expressive of its thought, its inter- 


pretation of the Son of Man. He is greate He is one of the 
Masters. Rabbi, it calls Him. | 

But here is another word, Messias, from A/ashach, to anoint. 
And the Greeks, seizing upon this, express their thought of Him 
by the word Christos, from chriein, to rub; to rub with oil, and 
thus to anoint. Sothat their Christ is one who has been rubbed, 
anointed, made to shine. And so the language of the people, 
who, above all others, were polished and loved.the beautiful, 
interpret the Son of Man by this word Ho Christos the rubbed, or 
polished, or anointed One. 

But here is still this other word, Immanuel. Here we have a 
distinctly Hebrew word: /m, with; anu, us; e/, God: /mmanuel, 
God-with-us. And that is the verdict of the Hebrew Scriptures — © 
though the Jews themselves did not accept it—that He whom 
some interpreted as Rabbi or Master, and others as the Christ or 
Anointed One, is, in very truth, God-with-us. It offers its inter- . 
pretations along with the others ; it puts into one word its highest 
conception of what His nature really is, and that word is nothing 
less than this: Im-anu-el, which being interpreted is God-with- 
us. 

‘¢Whom do men say that I the Son of Man am?” our Lord once 
asked. And as we look through the Gospels we seem to hear 
the Arameans saying, “Thou art a Great One; Thou art Rabbi, 
my Master.” And Greece, looking at Him with her splendid eyes, 
exclaimed, “Thou art the rubbed, the polished, the anointed 
One; Thou art the Christ.” And the Hebrew Scriptures, seeing 
what the Jewish doctors never saw, declare, “ hice art Immanuel, 
God with us.” 

Looking a moment at these three languages or tongues, which 
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offer their interpretations of the Christ-Life, we find that Ara-- 
mza, or Aram, is a term covering a very wide district; from 
the western borders of Babylonia to the highlands of Western 
Asia. We have.an allusion to it in the Padan-Aram of the Bible, 
from which Abram was called — probably the flat country in 
Northern Mesopotamia. It also includes Damascus and all that 
region just north of and outside the Holy Land proper. Its lan- 
guage, however, crept over into Palestine, and, pushing aside the 
pure Hebrew, became the common language of the people. 
_ Thus the Aramzan, from a Scripture point of view, is express- 
ive, not simply of common every-day thought, but, as the early 
home of Abram from which he was called, the traditional, — the 
- beliefs which come down by a kind of inheritance. 

But the Greek is preéminently expressive of the life of thought. 
He is the thinker, the analyzer, the philosopher, or lover of wis- 
dom; while the Hebrew is evidently —" of the spiritual 
life. 

We may now forget the naman, and think of their characteristic 
qualities. As nations the Aramzans, the Greeks, the Hebrews 
have essentially lost their place. But their names are still 
expressive. After centuries of life there arises in the world’s 
midst this embodiment of Truth, this perfect expression at once 
of God and of Man. He is not Aramzan; He is not Greek; 
He is not Jew. He is the Son of Man; He is the Light of the 
world. His appeal is universal; the kingdom which He dis- 
closes is an everlasting kingdom. .Who shall interpret Him? 
What is He to be to the world? What is He? Whois He? 

- And the common, the traditional life of man looks at Him, and 
it exclaims, Rabbi, which ‘being interpreted, is my Master, my 
Great One! 

And the higher thought of the world, fixing its gaze | upon His 
perfect ministry, and studying His words, exclaims, Ho Christos, 
the Anointed, the shining One! | 

And the spiritual life of man, feeling His influence upon the 
soul, moved by His spirit as it touches the inmost springs of life, 
exclaims, Immanuel, God with us! | 

We think that there are these three characteristic ways of 
interpretation: first, the common or traditional; second, the 
thoughtful; third, the spiritual. The revelation thus made is | 
progressive. 
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And first we are apt to be satisfied with the common and the 
traditional thought of the Son of Man as great. Especially may 
this be true in early manhood or womanhood. We may not then 
have any very clear doctrinal conceptions of Him. The at- 
tempted explanations and definitions may not be of interest, and 
may not always seem clear. But from parents and from the 
traditional thought of the religious world, He is acknowledged 
to be great. He is greater than any other being that we know. 
There is no one whom we would seriously place before Him as 
more perfect. And so in the common Aramaic speech, we ex- 
press our thought of Him by the word Rabbi. And in this first 
interpretation which we make, He stands before our minds as an 


Example, as one of the Masters whose precepts should be 


obeyed. 
But this should lead to something higher. There comes a time 


_ when we should think for ourselves, and when the mere fact that 


others think thus and so— while that is not to be despised — 


- is yet not sufficient to our thought. And that effort to look more 


deeply into this Christ-life, to see what it really means and is, is 
apt to come when the duties of life become more serious, and the 
problems more complex. We wish then to know whom to trust. - 
We turn to this life revealed in the Gospels. But perhaps our 
belief has been so purely traditional, so merely a matter of course, 
that it has but little real power over us. We acknowledge its 
greatness, as we might acknowledge the greatness of some moun- 
tain, or the sea. But it is a new step in belief when, moved to 
serious thoughts, feeling the need of enlightenment, we begin to 
think of the Son of Man for ourselves, we look more deeply into 
the Gospels, we follow that life step by step, we weigh His words ; 
and all this with the result that we gain the conviction that He 
is indeed the Anointed, the shining One. And now we can 
understand that exclamation of surprise, “* Never man spake like 
this man.” We think we know in part how Peter felt when he 


cried, “Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 


eternal life; and we believe and are sure that Thou art that 


Christ, the Son of the living God.” It is much— more than any 


one can tell another who has it not—to have this shining 
anointed figure as expressive to one’s thought of the highest and 
surest wisdom, and to make our appeals confident that He has 
for us and for all men the words of eternal life. 
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Yet is there something still greater in this evolution of belief, 

and that is to have a realizing sense that He who to our first 
thought was great, and then divinely anointed, is in very truth . 
God with us; that from Him come not simply commands .and 
precepts as from a master, not simply the words of eternal life 
which we do try to trust and obey, but the presence and spirit 
of God; that the spirit of comfort which came to us in times of 
suffering and which did sustain us, the strength which was given 
in seasons of temptation, that feeling of desire for something 
heavenly — that all this silent, secret ministry is from His spirit, 
and that this is nothing less than God with us. 
_ The Christ-Life stands before each man, each Church. It can 
be ridiculed, it can be denied, it can be betrayed; it can also be 
interpreted. And this progressively: first as master, then as 
divinely anointed, then as our Immanuel, God with us. 


J. K. S. 


FIELDS WHITE TO HARVEST. 


WHEN one who has a sanguine spirit seeks to put his hopeful- 
ness as to the world’s state into a ‘phrase, he says, “ The fields 
are white to harvest.” By one of an opposite temper, who sees 
little or no cause of encouragement, he may be rebuked by a 
denial that the fields are white, and it may be insisted that they 
are brown and sere. : 

This phrase has been misunderstood. It seems to have been 
taken to represent the highest condition of mental receptivity. 
Our Lord appears, in this understanding of His words, as saying 
in effect that everybody was seeking for the Gospel and that the 
world was in a state of ripe preparation for Christianity. A cau- 
tious listener might have replied, when the Lord used this expres- 
sion to His disciples, as is narrated in the fourth chapter of 
John: “TI see little evidence of preparedness anywhere. Greece 
dabbles in philosophy. Rome is given up to extending its power. 
Civil war opens no paths for the Gospel. Judaism is corrupt, 
and its priesthood is to the last degree degraded. This Samari- 
tan woman who has just gone is one of a race from which nothing 
good can be expected. Where then are your white fields? Why 
encourage the disciples to cherish hopes so baseless? ” : 
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And if the skeptic had possessed the gift of prophecy, he might 


_ have added: “I can see men fling away your message with scorn ; 


I can see them take up stones to cast at you; I can seé you 
seized and crucified in these fields which you call white to har- 
vest.” 

To all this the Lord are have answered: “I know what is 
in man and have no need of your testimony. I know the struggle 
even unto death, for it has been prophesied and the Word must 
be fulfilled. That very death of which you speak is the only 
means of victory. Yet I call the fields white.” What, then, did 


_ He mean by this phrase ? 


The reaping of the field is often mentioned as typical of judg- 


_ ment. In the Prophets, in the Parables, and in the Apocalypse, 
we find the harvest mentioned when judgment is meant. The 


putting in of the sickle is the power of Divine truth applied to 
bring to its close an era which must be brought to its end lest 
utter destruction of human interests take place. The gathering 
of wheat and tares marks the mingled condition of good and evil 
needing separation and judgment. The purging of the threshing 
floor from the chaff is the collecting of all that is good and its 
preservation in heaven. “The reapers are the angels,” who 
seek for those who are in danger of being overcome of evil and 
remove them from the impending — to their heavenly 
home. 

It is from this point of view that we can see what the Lord 
meant by the white fields. He sawin this woman and every- 
where the need of definite teaching and careful friendliness. 
Ignorance and brutishness prevailed. The priesthood was un- 
faithful. The Church of Judaism had lost its power to help, and 
there was none to take its place except Christianity itself. There- 
fore, the need of faithful and persistent evangelizing was urgent. 
Therefore every hour revealed the need of His mission. The 


- time was at hand. The axe was Jaid at the root of the tree. 


The note of urgency is everywhere heard in our Lord’s teaching. 
One way of putting this was to say that the fields were white to 
harvest. The passage is explained in No. git of the ‘“ Apoca- 


lypse Explained.” 
To the Lord’s disciples in the day of His Second Coming this 


phrase should stand in its true meaning and in that only. There | 
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should be no blind expectancy of great results at once. Antag- 
onistic science, long persecuted by a false theology, must not be 
expected at once to perceive and confess its relation to a true 
theology. The gigantic forces of evil, combined now as never 
before, cannot be expected to yield without terrible struggles. 
The power of false religions is very great and exerts itself to 
suppress and persecute and destroy all that calls them in ques- 
tion. The list of martyrs is not complete. ‘Men may cry, 
Peace, Peace; but there is no peace.” It is a period of conflict 
_ between truth and error, between good and evil, and the conflict 
must continue until the end is reached. 

This is the very reason why we can say that the fields are 
white, namely, that the call is urgent and that the demand of the 
times cannot be met by prophesying smooth things. The men 
and women whom we need are those who can take their part in 
a great crisis, can stand up for the truth when it is unpopular, 
and can do their part to complete the work of judgment in order 
that a better day may follow. Let no one be deceived. Let no 
one think of the white fields and say: “It will be a work all satis- 
faction and reward.” Rather it will be reasonable to say: “The 
task is difficult, the trial will be long, but it must be undertaken, | 
for the fields are white.” | 

_ There is a way of entering the ministry which invites defeat 
and discomfiture because it flatters itself that large rewards of 
some kind will be obtained without delay. There is a way of 
becoming a missionary which is sure to end unsuccessfully, for 
it proposes to itself to plunge forward into popularity at once. 
There is such a thing as confessing the faith and joining the 
organization of the New Church in so sanguine and quixotic a 
spirit that a few years will certainly see the disappointed one 
retiring disgusted to some field of larger rewards or adopting 
some temporarily popular notion because it will carry its cham- 
pion quickly into general favor. It is only in the way of stead- 
fast perseverance that we can do the Lord’s work, the work which 
He has committed to all who read the lesson of the fields es 
for harvest. 


T. F. W. 
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THE CHURCH INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL. 


THE article in the July number of the Review, entitled “The 
Church of God among Men,” has deservedly attracted attention, 
and received commendation. It is useful, from time to time, to 
go back to first principles in the treatment of any subject, how- 
ever familiar; and .this service is well performed, in the paper 
referred to, with respect to the Church. What the Church is, or 
was designed to be, in its essence, is of vastly more consequence 
than any question in relation to its outward form. Most heartily 
do we endorse the statement that “the real church is so much of 
Divine love and truth, or love and truth from God, as has be- 
come character among men.” This is in exact agreement with 
Swedenborg’s declarations : — | 


That which makes heaven with man, also makes the Church with him, for 
the Church is the Lord’s heaven in the earths. (Arcana Celestia, 10760.) 


The Divine of the Lord makes the heavens, and heaven is with every one 
according to the reception of love and faith from the Lord. (/did., 10716.) 


For the most part, Swedenborg treats of the Church in this 
interior way. But it is characteristic of him that he gives large 
consideration to other phases of the subject. His view of the 
Church is as comprehensive and many-sided as are his views of 
other matters. He shows that while the internal Church, or the 
internal of the Church, is the all-important thing, a fit and cor- 
responding external is also necessary. The relation of soul and 
body has its application here. ‘ Love and faith from the Lord ” 
are the soul of the Church; but these need to be embodied in 

visible life and worship. | 


During his abode in the world man ought not to be without external wor- 
ship; for by external worship things internal are excited; and by external 
worship things external are kept in a state of sanctity, so that internal things 
can flow in. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1618.) Be | 


Moreover we are taught that — 


_ In the heavens, as on earth, there are teachings, there are preachings, and 
there are temples. (Heaven and Hell, 221.) 


External worship is needful even for the angels. 
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These considerations call to mind certain vital offices, which 
the external Church performs, and which can be performed 
through no other agency. Foremost of them is the preservation 
of the Divine Word among men. We are repeatedly told by 
Swedenborg that, if there were no Church on earth, the human 
race would perish. The reason is that some definite point of 
contact with God by means of a distinct knowledge and acknowl- 
edgment of Him is essential to man’s existence. That contact 
is furnished by Divine revelation ; and the revelation is contained 
in the Sacred Scriptures or written Word. The Church is the 
special guardian of the Word. | 


That is called the Church, where the Lord is acknowledged, and where the 
Word is; for the essentials of the Church are love and faith to the Lord 
from the Lord, and the Word teaches how man ought to live that he may 
receive love and faith from the Lord. (Arcana Ceelestia, 10761.) 


However poorly the Word may be understood, and however 
much it may be perverted, no trifling service is performed for 
mankind by those —constituting the visible body called the 
Church — who preserve it in its purity, and make it the basis of 
their worship. This function was discharged even by the Jews, 
who, in spite of their externalism and arrogation to themselves 
of the exclusive favors of the Deity, yet kept alive on earth a 
knowledge of the true God during a long period of darkness. 
It matters not, as we know, how few in numbers the men of the 
Church may be at any given time; for 


Those who are out of the Church, and still acknowledge one God, and live 
according to their religious principles in a certain charity towards the nzigh- 


bor, are in communion with those who are of the Church; since no one who — 


believes in God, and leads a good waa is condemned. (Arcana Ccelestia, 
10765.) 


But it is essential that faith in the Lord, founded on the def- 
nite teachings of His Word, should not utterly die out of the 
earth; and this faith cannot exist apart from an external Church, 
or, at least, from those conditions out of which an external Church 
necessarily springs. 

What has been said regarding the Word is also applicable to 
Baptism and the Holy Supper. No writer gives to these two 
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Christian sacraments a higher place than Swedenborg, at the 
same time that he relieves them of all miraculous efficacy and of 
the superstitions with which they have been associated. The 


gist of his teaching is that they afford outward forms which are 
needful for the fulness of worship and of man’s acknowledged 
relation to the Lord. Hence they serve for spiritual help and 
protection. It is impossible even to think of them except in 
connection with an external, visible Church by which they are 
administered. Other organizations provide for other needs among 
men ; but the Church alone holds out the blessing of the sacra- 
ments. | 

On these grounds, among many others, the Church, as an ex- 
ternal body, is entitled to respect and reverence, and to the 
hearty support of all who desire that Divine love and truth should 
become character in themselves and their fellowmen. If at any 


time she fails to fulfil her mission on account of her subserviency 


to false and evil influences, the remedy is not to be found in de- 
crying all Church organizations, but in seeking or forming such 
as will faithfully do their legitimate work. The truth from God, 
which man needs to convert into his own mental substance, does 
not come to him by intuition: it must be outwardly revealed. 
He must go to the Bible for it, and to the Church as having the 
Bible in its charge. He must enter into that relationship with 
the Lord, which acknowledges Him as the source of revelation, 
and demands external worship and obedience. 

There are among men two opposite tendencies — one which 
impels them to make light of all religious ceremonies, because 
religion, in itself considered, is an internal and spiritual thing — 
and another which lays undue stress on outward forms, as if they 


were the vital or essential part of man’s dealings with his Heav- 


enly Father. The former of these tendencies is exemplified by 
the Quakers, who discard the sacraments and all stated acts of 
worship, and the latter by Roman Catholics and extremists of 
every kind, who ascribe special virtue and efficacy to their own 
ecclesiastical system and peculiar forms of devotion. On the 
one side is the danger of forgetting that loyalty to the Lord re- 
quires full outward expression in worship, and, on the other, of 
imagining that outward worship is the sum and substance of re- 
ligious obligation. Against both of these extremes the doctrines 
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- of the New Church are an antidote, giving, as they do, its proper 


place to the internal Church, and also to the external, showing 
that both are necessary parts of one great whole. 


THE OFFICE OF TRUTH. 


THE foolish remark that “ it is of no importance what one 
believes if one only does right,” is a revolt against the faith- 


_ without-works of the past. Opinions are apt to swing to ex- 


tremes, and this is an instance. At first doing and teaching, 
healing the sick and giving the Gospel, were put together by the 
Lord, and the disciples went forth two and two, representing 
thereby this fundamental union of good and truth. Later good 
works became devoid of any but a selfish intent, and it is no 
wonder that the reformers went to the opposite point and claimed 
that faith alone is the ground of salvation. This quickly led to a 
Pharisaic hypocrisy, and that again has brought about the Saddu- 
cean agnosticism of the remark above quoted. — 

At the present time the mean is sought for by the wiser sort. 


‘It is one of construction in thought rather than of destruction, of 


affirmation rather than of negation. Men who were noted a few 
years ago for the boldness of their negations are now seeking to 
hold and to teach more positive views. The merely negative 
attitude is viewed with little respect and is spoken of as ‘‘ behind 
the times.” Evolutionists are making strong and positive deduc- 
tions of a highly moral nature and are seeking to enforce them 
for the benefit of the community. Ethical Culture is not a name 
for skepticism, but is an earnest movement leading away from 


‘social darkness and ignorance into the light which is derived 


from history and statistics and daily experience. The question- 
ing of the reasonableness of old dogmas seems to have been 


largely accomplished, and a certain corresponding apologetic 


attitude of the pulpit gives place to a bold positiveness. 

This is true probably only of the most enlightened fields of 
thought, and there is still much of the dogmatism which begets 
skepticism and drives the skeptic on into mere negations, but we 
think that the good change shows itself unmistakably in literature 
and on the platform. 
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We are reminded of this need of positive teachings when read- 
ing a passage in “The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine.” As Swedenborg issued this book it was a compendium of | 
the “ Arcana,” that is, he annexed to every chapter many care- 
fully arranged references to the “Arcana,” sometimes adding fur- 
ther remarks, The chapter on “Good and Truth,” for example, 
treats of those fundamental principles in nine short paragraphs, — 
in which what is said is put into the most concise form possible ;. 
but, after this, comes a grouping of references to the “ Arcana,” 
covering about six times as much ground as the first paragraphs. 
In almost all the English translations of this work these refer- 
ences are omitted, reducing the book to a very small part of its 
proper size. This has become so fully the custom that no 
reference is now made to the fact that a large part of the book is 
_ omitted. .“ This little treatise,” it is commonly called in editors’ 
introductions, but it was not a little treatise as issued. The only 
trace of what seems hardly less than a mutilation is the broken 
numbering of paragraphs. So far from sight is the omitted part 
that we remember one of our oldest ministers raising the question 
in a company, ‘“‘ Why are not these paragraphs numbered consec- 
utively ?” and giving and obtaining no answer at the time. 

But it was our purpose only to point out the exceeding appo- 
siteness to the present emerging positiveness and constructiveness 
of a series of statements found in “ Heavenly Doctrine,” no. 24, 
and yet not known to most readers of the book as now issued. 
There are passages in the “ Arcana”’ cited after each statement, 
but it is sufficient now to ove the ——— as showing the office of 
truth: — 

By truths is faith. By truths is charity toward the neighbor. By truths is 
love to the Lord. By truths is conscience. By truths is innocence. By 
truths is purification from evils. By truths is regeneration. By truths are 
intelligence and wisdom. By truths is the beauty of the angels, and thus of 
men internally as to the spirit. By truths is power against evils and falsities. 
By truths is the order of heaven. By truths is the Church. By truths man 
obtains heaven. By truths man becomes truly man. Yet all these come 
through truths from good and not asian truths without good ; and all good 
is from the Lord. 


This is a magnificent, yet ennui just description of the office 
of truth, revealed in its strength. 


WwW. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


WHY REVELATION IS NOT IMMEDIATE. 


Mediate revelation by the Word is much more excellent than immediate 
revelation through spirits and angels. (Treatise on the Word, no. 13. See 
also Heaven and Hell, 303-310.) 


The opinion, doubtless, very extensively prevails among men 
of all classes and faiths that immediate revelation from the spir-_ 
itual world through the direct agencies of spirits and angels 
would be a much more perfect revelation and much more likely 
to induce men to repent and lead good lives, than the revelation 
which we have given to us in the Sacred Scriptures. 

Their reasoning is, if there be a life after death and man is 
immortal, what more conclusive proof could the Lord give us of 
this than to allow us to see and converse with our dead friends 
and acquaintances? and also to see and talk with those who lived 
a hundred, five hundred, or five thousand years ago and are 
known to us from history? If we could hold intercourse for but 
a brief hour with Abraham, Moses, David, Paul, Cicero, Luther, 
or with the one who passed away from our side but a short time 
ago, why then there could be no doubt whatever but that there is 
a life after death, and that we are immortal beings. Then, too, 
as we suppose, such a revelation as this could not fail to have a 
most powerful moral effect upon men. If there be a hell, where 
darkness and hatred reign, and the Lord should open it to our 
very eyes but for a moment, and allow us a personal and experi- 
mental knowledge of its awful reality, would we not all set about 
the work of escaping such a state? And if there be a heaven of 
light and love, and we were as sure that there were such a heaven 
as we should be if we had tasted its blessedness only for an in- 
stant, what a powerful incentive this would be to live and work 
for heaven in this our short and transitory earthly life ! 

Such thoughts as these in one form or another have, doubtless, 
at some time agitated the minds of us all; and we may have 
gone so far as to think that the Lord had not done His whole 
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duty to us in dial to the future life, when He might, if He 
would, give us such instant and convincing proof of its certainty 
and reality. Multitudes honestly believe that immediate revela- 
tion through spirits and angels is the best and the proper way to 
gain information concerning the next life, and they are doing all 
that they can to hold intercourse with and receive communica- 
tions from those who have left this world. : 

But this method of reasoning about the superior excellence of 
direct communication with the other world is not so true as it 
appears ; and it is our purpose now to show that. the revelation 
that we have given to us in the Sacred Scripture for the purposes 
of our highest and best spiritual and eternal good is in every way 


far superior to any information which we could receive from 
spirits and angels. 


We have the whole subject clearly laid down in the parable of 


’ the rich man and Lazarus. The rich man in hell cried to Abra- 


ham in heaven, in whose bosom Lazarus now was, and begged 
him to send Lazarus to his five brethren, that he might testify 
unto them, lest they Should come also into the place of torment. 
Abraham’s answer to this request on the part of the rich man 
was, “They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them.” 
To this the rich man replied, “Nay, father Abraham, but if one 
went unto them from the dead, they will repent.” But Abraham 
said, “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” The plain teach- 
ing of this is that if men will not listen to the Divine truth of the 
Word of the Lord and repent of their evils, it would’ do no good 
for them to hold communication with those in the other world, 
and learn their sad lot because they repented not in this life. 
Now if this be the genuine truth of the matter, then there must 
be some rational considerations, which when clearly set forth, 
will enable one to see and appreciate this truth. 

That we may have some sort of an idea of the nature of the 
Divine Written Word of the Lord and of the blessed effect that 
Word is intended to produce upon the soul of man, let us con- 
sider a circumstance which happened nearly four thousand years 
ago, a circumstance which was brought about by the goodness 
of the Lord, and which has been recorded in His Word to the 
delight of all who have humbly read the Word from that time to 
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this, and which is destined to more and more edify men as they 
grow in the love and knowledge of spiritual things. When Jacob 
was journeying from Beersheba to Haran, he lighted on a certain 
place and tarried there all night. With the ground for his bed, 
and the stones for his. pillow, and the bright, starry vault of 
heaven spread above him, he lay Gown to sleep. 


And as he slept he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and 
the top 6f it reached to heaven; and behold the angels of God ascending 
and descending on it. And behold the Lord stood above it. (GEN. xxviii. 


12, 13.) 


Now as the ladder reached from earth to heaven, and above it 
was the Lord, so the Word which is on earth reaches to heaven 
and the Lord, and it therefore communicates with heaven and the 
Lord, and brings down into the human mind Divine influence 
from the Lord, and angelic influences from heaven. Jacob’s 
dream therefore produces in us when we read it a pleasant and — 
delightful state of mind, because it has a tendency to open in us 
the higher regions of our affections and thoughts. For there are 
in every human being no less than three distinct regions or 
planes of affection and thought, one above the other, or one 
within another. The first plane is earthly, and enables us to love 
and think of the things of this life. The next plane is spiritual, 
and enables us to love and think of the future life, and therefore 
of heaven and the angels and the kingdom of the Lord. The 
third plane is celestial, and enables us to love and think about 
the Lord, and His Divine goodness, truth, mercy, and forgiveness. — 
Now as the Word of the Lord came down from the Lord 
_ through heaven to the earth, the effect upon men on earth, when 
they read the Word in honest and humble states, is to open the 
spiritual and celestial regions or planes of their minds, and so to 
elevate them above things earthly and temporal, into the heat and 
light of heaven and of the Lord. The Word therefore operates 
upon the interiors of man, and has a powerful tendency to 
quicken into active life spiritual and celestial affections and per- 
ceptions. Hence the more the Word is read with devout atten- 
tion, and the more interiorly and spiritually it is understood and 
loved, the more will a man be able to ascend this “ladder,” and © 
the more closely and fully will he be conjoined with the Lord, and 
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the more intimately will he be associated with the angels of 
heaven. Hence the New-Church Doctrine declares that: 


If a man were aware of the existence of a spiritual sense in the Word, 
treating of the Lord and heaven, and, when reading the Word, were to allow 
his thoughts to be influenced by his. knowledge of it, he would come into 
interior wisdom, and into a still closer conjunction with -heaven, because he 
would thus enter into ideas similar to those of the angels. (Heaven and 
Hell, 310.) 


When men therefore read and study the Word, or when they 
listen to instruction and preaching from the Word, the higher 
planes of the mind are affected and men are incited to seriously 
consider their eternal condition, and. their duty to the Lord and 
the neighbor. 

The effect of the Word on the human mind may be compared 
with the effect of the sun on nature and all things in nature. 
For from the sun there proceeds an interior magnetic influence 
to which all earthly things are perfectly open, and which pene- 
trates to the very inmost essence of every material object, vivifies 
it and imparts to it all possibility of action and growth. It is 
this influence which enters into the inmost cells and organic 
forms of every seed and causes it to develop into a plant or tree. 
In the same way the Divine Truth from the Lord which is 
revealed in the Written Word, penetrates into the inmost recesses 
of the mind of man, gives him life, and produces in him interior 
and spiritual affections, thoughts, and impulses. Hence the 
Apostle Paul says: 


For the Word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
_ edged sword, piercing even unto the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. Neither is there any creature which is not manifest in his sight: 
but all things are naked and opened unto the — of him with whom we have 
todo. (HEs. iv. 12, 13.) 


Now, what does the Locd onnch in His Word? He teaches 
that there is a life after death, and that there is a heaven and a — 
hell, in one or the other of which we must make our eternal 
home. Then we are told how to prepare for heaven, and to 
escape from hell: for we are told in the Word what evils we must 
shun as sins against the Lord, and what good things we must do, 
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in order to lead a life which is acceptable to the Lord, and conducts 
to Him and His kingdom. ‘Thus the Word of the Lord operates 
upon our minds both from without and from within. The angels 
in Jacob’s dream were ascending and descending, were going up 
and down the ladder, to teach us first, that when we read the 
Word devoutly our affections and thoughts will be lifted upward 
to heaven and the Lord, and secondly, that there will at the same 
time descend from the Lord angelic influence so that what 
we read in the Word, and the instruction and preaching we hear 
from the Word may produce a serious, repentant and reformatory © 
effect upon our lives. Thus, by means of the Word, the Lord 
and His angels gain an entrance into our minds, and keep before 
our thoughts as much as possible that there is a God to be loved, 
worshipped, and obeyed, that there is a life after death, and that 
certain evils are to be shunned because they are sins against 
God, and most disorderly in His sight. 

Now if, when thus enlightened by the Lord Himself through — 
Moses and the prophets, and influenced by His holy angels, both 
from within and from without, and then left in a state of perfect 
freedom to choose for ourselves, we will not repent of our sins, 
it would do no good for us to see the heavens and hells and to. 
converse with the spirits and angels there. They could not 
thereby help us in the least. If heaven and hell were opened to 
us, our information would be only from the outside, would affect 
only the memory and understanding, but would not penetrate to 
and affect the will, the heart, and would not therefore persuade 
us to repent. 

Immediate revelation through mebsite and angels is therefore 
from an exterior way, and it is from those who in and of them- 
selves, are as weak, sinful and ignorant as we ourselves are; but 
mediate revelation from the Lord through heaven, such as is the 
Word, is from an interior way, and acts upon the heart, and then 
upon the understanding and memory, and is therefore in every 
way superior, for the purpose of spiritual enlightenment and to 
induce to repentance, to anything that could come to us from the 
dead. 

‘Moreover, if we were admitted to the company of evil spirits, 
and should see the terrible realities of the hells, the fears which 
would then seize upon us, would deprive us of our freedom in 
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spiritual things, and any repentance we might thus be led to 
-make would not be a repentance from our evils, from the hell 
in our own bosoms therefore, but would be a change in the life — 
only to escape punishment, while inwardly we were as vile as 
ever. If also we were permitted to see the angels and to feel 
their unspeakable peace, and happiness, that would not be a 
heavenly state in us as the result of our own regeneration, but 
would be something from the angels in us, and so extraneous to 
us, and would soon pass away. Nay, more, it is presumptuous 
and conceited to suppose that if the spiritual world were laid 
open to us in our sinful and low states, we should find our- 
selves at once in the society of those who are pure, wise, and 
angelic. We would, on the other hand, find ourselves in the 
company of those like ourselves in temperament, disposition, and 
‘desire, and if we were yet in some ruling evil or falsity, that evil 
or falsity would only be confirmed and intensified in us. Thus 
an atheistical or dishonest person would be surrounded with > 
atheistical and dishonest spirits, infusing into him by a thousand 
wily arts atheistical falsities and dishonest loves. 

Hence, as long as we live in this world, the spiritual world is 
kept concealed from our sight, that our freedom may be preserved, 
and that we may see that our individual evils are what we are to 
strive to get rid of, and that goodness and truth for their own 
divine qualites are what we are to live for ; and in the Word of the 
Lord these things are kept constantly before our minds, and we 
are internally urged by the Lord and angels to repesiane and a 
life of holy obedience to the commandments, 

In conclusion, a word ought to be said concerning the nature of 
what has been made known to us in the Writings of the Church 
about the future life.. In those Writings we have much informa- 
tion concerning heaven and hell, and the angels and spirits there. 
But it is to be carefully noted that that information is not from 
spirits and angels, and not from the dead therefore ; it is from the 
Lord through a man living as a man among men, but whose 
spiritual senses were at the same time opened, so that he was for 
twenty-seven years a conscious inhabitant of the spiritual world. 
Hence Swedenborg says : 


As to what pertains to myself, it is not permitted me to take anything from 
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the mouth of. any spirit, nor from the mouth of any angel, but from the 
mouth of the Lord alone. (Treatise on the Word, no. 13, end.) 


As far as we are personally concerned, then, the doctrines of 
the New Church, and its teachings concerning the future state, do 
not come to us from one who rose from the dead, but from a man 


who yet lived in this world, and was the chosen servant of the 


‘Lord to make known to men, through His direction, the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven, something concerning the state 


of men after death, and to teach the spiritual sense of the Word 


and the doctrines of the New Church, called the New Jerusalem. 


A. F. Frost. 


THE UNJUST JUDGE. 
LUKE xviii. 1-8. 
Tue parable of the Unjust Judge has caused some difficulty to 


Christians, because the motives and dealings of a confessedly bad 
man are employed as illustrative of the motives and dealings of 


the Heavenly Father. As nothing could be farther from the 


arbitrary decisions of a wicked man than the decrees of the good 
God, so the occurrence in the eighteenth chapter of Luke of a 
comparison between the two is perplexing tosome. A just judge, 
they say, might stand as an example of the Judge of all the earth, 


but not a base man governed by the lowest motives of self- 


interest. 

But the difficulty here arises from a eieactiabitins, the re- 
moval of which removes all perplexity. The person mentioned 
in a parable is no more exhibited as a perfect example, than are 
Jacob, David, and Peter brought into the Scriptures because they 
are to be in all respects our examples. We are to call no man 
master except the Lord. We may see at once the manifest im- 
perfections of some Bible character, and yet have no difficulty in 


seeing why he or she appears there. This is made especially 
plain when we learn that in the Scripture as it is in heaven, the 


names of people do not occur, but that the qualities which they 
represent are alone thought of. (Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 


71.) | 
So is it in the case of people mentioned in parables, and more 


ease 
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easily we make the change of thought from person to quality of 
character here, because they merely arise for the moment. Our 
Lord in all parts of the Word is not concerned especially with 
the history of individuals, but with the motives which underlie 
conduct and with conduct as exhibiting motive. 

In the parables we have the additional fact to remember that, 
as they were drawn from the incidents of ordinary life and as 
that life was often unworthy of praise, so we have bad deeds 
mentioned as well as others, if a lesson can thereby be given to 
people able to receive only the plainest instruction, like children 
who cannot learn to read without the aid of pictures illustrating 
the subject. If anything could be usefully taken from the meth- 
ods of an unjust judge, it was taken. His injustice did not pre- 
vent his serving as an aid to instruction, as will be seen presently 
when this parable is considered. 

It should also be noticed -that this is not a case by itself. 
There is the parable about the man who found that a certain 
piece of ground contained hidden treasure and who concealed his 
knowledge from all, including the owner, until he had secured 
the ownership of it. Unwise discussions have arisen over this, 
as if the man must be made out to have acted honestly and fairly, 
or the parable is spoiled. Not at all; the man did not act fairly, 
for he did not do to another as he would have that other do unto 
him; but, nevertheless, the desire to possess the hidden treasure 
of truth could be perfectly illustrated by his eagerness in getting 
the field. 

In another case the Lord illumined the subject of reply to 
prayer by speaking of parents, who do not give a stone for bread 
nor a scorpion for fish ; and then He said: “If yé then, being 
. evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more shall your Father who is in heaven give good gifts to them 
that ask Him?” (Mart. vii. 11.) 

Then there is the “ unjust ‘steward ” of the parable in Luke 
xvi. Thus evil people might give some idea to men of the way 
that the Father acts, but all the time He not only goes far be- 
yond these examples in the infinite fulness of His love, but His 
deeds proceed from motives of absolute unselfishness. 

The Unjust Judge has another parallel in the man who was 
called up at midnight to give food to a traveller. He refused to ~ 
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leave his comfortable couch, but at last, finding the call repeated 
and that he would be kept awake till he complied, he grudgingly 
arose and yielded to “ importunity,” as the account says (LUKE 
xi. 8). This similar case will be sufficiently covered by a brief 
examination of that of the Unjust Judge. 7 
This parable was spoken for the benefit of those whose strength 
was in danger of giving out because they did not look enough to 
the Divine Power. Our Lord sometimes spent a night in prayer. 


He did nothing without it. He felt, in His nature open to 
temptation, the need of constant reception of the Divine Life 


from His inmost being. ‘I came not to domine own will.” “I 
do nothing of myself.” “As I hear, I judge.” ‘The Father that 
dwelleth in me, He doeth the works ” — these and like sayings 
show the consecration of His will. His whole life was a prayer 
of which the Psalms, when spiritually understood, are the expres- 
sion. (Doctrine of the Lord, 44.) 

Therefore, seeing weakness on every side among men, He 
urged them “always to pray and not to faint,” and thus He en- 
forced and illustrated His meaning: In a certain city a wicked 
judge did not fear God, nor care for men. Thus justice in and 
for itself was not his aim and did not influence his acts. The 
two Great Commandments had no respect from him. Now a 
widow in the city had a problem which required a decision from 
the judge to settle it. The word translated “adversary” does 
not mean a personal enemy, but is the general word for the other 
party in a suit at law. So the word rendered “avenge ” does not 
mean that she asked for vengence, but it simply means, “ settle 
my case, deliver a judgment which will free me from the claim 
made upon me, set me free from this controversy.” 

That perfectly describes the spiritual condition of those shout 
our Lord and of us all. There are an adversary and an entangle- 
ment from which our desire is to be set free. Men are held by 
the power of evil. The question as to which shall prevail, their 
new purposes or their older and baser motives, is yet unsettled. 
Their prayers are cries for deliverance from their adversary. ‘ O 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” cries out.Paul. “So then with the mind I myself 
serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin” (RoMANsS 
vii. 24, 25). That is the controversy, and that is the reason why 
all the life should look up and pray for deliverance and victory. 
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The Lord chose to speak of such judges as there were, men in 
the service of despotic governors ruling only by force. What did 


- such a man, appointed to the office of judge for selfish purposes 


alone, what did he care for a widow who had not a farthing with 
which to bribe him? And here again may be seen the spiritual 
accuracy of the description. The apparent hopelessness of the 
case, so depicted, shows that, among such people as our Lord’s 
disciples, the new nature had little power over the old. Defeat 
seemed more likely than victory. All the world was against 
them. He trod the wine-press alone. No widow, in the con- 
tempt in which her state was held, had so feeble a voice as had 
Peter and James and John, and all the rest then and afterwards, 
when seeking to be delivered from the foes of their own hearts. 
They had the purpose, but not. the strength of will. Spiritually 
they were widows in that they needed protection. As she came, 
lacking a powerful friend, so came they to the trials of life, with 
some truth, but without the strength of the unselfish love, its 
partner. (Arcana Ccelestia, 4844.) 


All the widow’s earlier appeals were disregarded, and thus it 


seems in the regenerate life. The sensitive conscience sees little 
to rejoice over and much to cause despair. The temptation to 


give up all further effort is urgent. It was to just this state that 


the Lord directed this parable, and thus He made the widow in 
the story win at last by her incessant calls upon the judge for 


aid. 


«“ He would not for a while,” we read, “ but afterward he said 
within himself, Though I fear not God nor regard man, yet be- 
cause this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her con- 
tinual coming she weary me.” A stronger term than “weary” 
would be a proper one, some word like “‘ wear me out” (R. V.), 


to imply that he was at last ready to take much trouble, if 
~ necessary, in order to be rid of the widow’s appeals. 


This is the result of persistent effort —in study, in reform, in 
the higher life— that it obtains its request. ‘“ He that goeth 


forth and weepeth bearing precious. seed, shall come again with ~ 


rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him” (PsaLM cxxvi. 6). The 
joy of this widow in the story, when at last she obtained what 
seemed impossible, namely, justice from an unjust judge, de- 


scribes the peace after conflict, the Sabbath after the six days of 


labor, in the spiritual life. 
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Then said the Lord, as the application of the parable : ‘“‘ Hear 
what the unjust judge saith. And shall not God avenge His own 
elect who cry day and night unto Him, though He bear long with 
them?” | 

Here a question has arisen, about this seeming approval of the 
idea that God has chosen or elected some over whom. He exer- 
cises a special care, warranting their glorious victory, however 
they may behave before the enemy, evil. Nothing could be more 


_dishonorable to God and harmful to men than such a thought. 


The elect are those who heed the universal Divine call. The 
chosen are those who complete the Divine universal choice by 
their own choice. We are taught that election is for each and 
every one of the human race (True Christian Religion, 134); and 
again we read that “they who have charity and faith are called 
the elect” (Arcana Ccelestia, 6804). The elect then are those 
who really desire the Divine aid, who pray for it, and whose ef- 
forts are maintained. | | 
Mark the contrast: on the one side the bad judge and the 
despised widow, on the other the good Father and the chosen. 
children of the broken and the contrite heart. Yet the poor 


widow obtained her release; immeasurably more then the sons 
of God, who cry day and night, because in all conditions of life, 


whether of success or seeming defeat, they look to Him who is 
their Rock and their Redeemer. 
But why is it implied that He delays His aid, and “ bears long 
with them”? With the unjust judge the reason was that he 
cared not for the people about him; with God the reason of delay 
is that He does care and cares so much, even for the evil, that 
He will work no sudden judgment upon them, but will bear long, 
and will be, as the Bible says, “long suffering.” This is seen 
in REv. vi., where we read of the souls crying out, “ How long?” 
and of the answer that they must wait for their time. So, if the 
Lord seems to delay, it is because men are not ready for His full 
decision, rather than that He is not ready todo His part. All 
in good time we shall see why the growth in grace was so slow 


that it seemed for a long time that nothing was done. “ He will 


avenge speedily.” He will gradually clear away the entangle- 
ments of sinful habit, and will grant deliverance. ‘“ Weeping 
may endure for a night, joy cometh in the morning.” “Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right?” 
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The parable ends with the solemn question: “ Nevertheless, 
when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?” 
Here the thought of the Divine waiting brought up the doubt as 
to the endurance of Christians, a doubt which history shows to 
have been well founded. At the present day there is little faith, 
as is seen in the small use made of the Scriptures, in the lack of 
piety, and in the hesitation to -believe that the Lord has come 
again by revealing the deeper meaning of the Word. There is 
much denial that the Lord is God manifest, and humanity is weak 
from lack of a strong faith in Him. - 

It is a time when, in the highest degree, we should pray and 
not faint, should subdue all impatience at the slow progress of 
the truth, and should be confident in the mercy and wisdom of 
the Judge whose ways are “perfect,” and who giveth “ great 
deliverance.” (PSALM xviii. 30, 50.) 

| Fe We 


A WORD TO BE OMITTED IN T.C. R,, 846. 


In the relation which is found in numbers 846 to 851 of the 
“True Christian Religion,” and in numbers 532 to 535 of ‘ Mar- 
riage Love,” there is a variation which seems to be due simply 
to a typographical error which has not been pointed out. It is 
near the beginning where, in answer to the question of the An- 
gels, ““ What is new from the earth?” the first point mentioned 


s,— 


_ That in the Word there is in every part a spiritual sense corresponding to 
the natural sense, and that by means of that sense there is conjunction of the 
men of the Church with the Lord, and also consociation with the angels, and 
that the holiness of the Word resides in that sense. 


This reads as if correct, and it is the statement as it is made 
in “ Marriage Love,” 532, -but, in all the editions from the be- 
ginning down so far as we know, “ True Christian Religion,” 846, 
has, instead of the words “and that by means of that sense there 
is conjunction,” the following : — 

- And that the Word by means of that sense is a conjunction of the men of 


the Church with the Lord, and also a consociation with the angels, and that 
the holiness of the Word resides in that sense. 
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This is a singular statement, that the Word is a conjunction 
and consociation. Already the statement had been published to 
the world that there is conjunction and consociation by means 
of that sense; why then should the sentence be changed in re- 
statement and made of such doubtful import? The explanation 
seems plain. The first edition of the “True Christian Religion” 
has many typographical errors, as may be seen in the pages of 
changes noted by Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, as made by him in his Latin 
edition. It is a well-known fact that such errors are more often 
found at the end of a book than in any other part. The honesty 
of translators in endeavoring to render the text as they found it, | 
should be commended, but, before making so strange a statement 
as that the Word is conjunction, they should have consulted the 
words in “ Marriage Love,” 532, which offer no such difficulty. 

‘Sacred Scripture,” 62, would also be a guide, as it says: — 


By means of the sense of the letter of the Word there is conjunction with 
the Lord and consociation with the angels. 


Precisely this statement is repeated in “True Christian Reli- 
gion,” 231, with such further statements as that “by the Word 
there is conjunction with the Lord ”; “ by the sense of the letter 
there is consociation with the angels of heaven”; and, on the 
other hand, it is said that “the Word is the Divine medium of 
conjunction with the Lord, and of consociation with the angels of 
heaven,” and that “by the Word there is consociation of men 


with angels.” The whole subject of “The Conjunction of Heaven 


with Man by means of the Word ” is treated in “ Heaven and | 
Hell,” 303-317, but no such expression occurs as that the Word 
is conjunction. And so “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 10375, declares, 
“The conjunction of the Lord with man is by means of the 
Word.” | 

All these passages being considered as to the form in which 
they state the fact involved, and especially the words in ‘“ Mar- 
riage Love” 532, being compared with those in “ True Christian 
Religion ” 846, the conclusion seems necessary that Verdum in 
that passage should be set aside with a foot-note of explanation, 
leaving the text intelligible and orderly. | 


T. F. W. 
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A Brief Exposition of the Doctrine of the New Church signified by 
the New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse. From the Latin of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg. The Swedenborg Society: 1 Bloomsbury 
Street, London. 1895. pp. 138. 


 Tuis little volume is nicely printed, convenient in form, and a 
welcome addition to our list of Swedenborg’s works in English. 
It has been revised and read for the press by the Rev. Robert J. 
Tilson, whom we have reason to regard as a scholarly and com- 
petent person. The changes made in the translation appear to 
have been few and unimportant; but, so far as we have examined 
them, we should judge them to be judicious, and in the direction 
of greater fidelity to the original. 

We have long felt that the “ Brief Exposition” did not receive 


from New-Church readers the attention to which it was entitled. 


Perhaps it has been unduly overshadowed by the larger work, 
“The True Christian Religion,” of which it is avowedly only a 
preliminary sketch. Or it may be that some have been affected 
by the very modest way in which the author himself speaks of 
the. book, when he says in the opening paragraph : 

This compendium is not designed for critical examination, but is only of- 


fered to the world by way of information; for its contents will be proved at 
large in the work itself. 


But the fact is that the smaller treatise possesses great value, 
and contains important matter, which is not to be found in any 
_ other work. When Swedenborg had finished and published it, 
he experienced unusual joy of heart, and a vivid consciousness 
of heavenly codperation and rejoicing. At that time, as he wrote 
to his friend Count Hopken : 


The whole heaven, from east to west, and from south to north, appeared to 
me covered with roses of a deep scarlet color, so that all who were present 
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with me in the World of Spirits were astonished at it: this was a sign of the 
assent and joy of the New Heaven. 


It is also well known that on copies of the “ Brief Exposition ” 
he wrote (as he says, by command) “ This book is the coming of 
the Lord.” | 

Those who read the book in an affirmative and receptive spirit 
will not wonder at these heavenly demonstrations. To their 
minds it will be the veritable coming of the Lord. The true 
Christian doctrine, as it shines out of the Scriptures, is here most 
luminously and succinctly stated. First, as in the ‘ Apocalypse 


-Revealed,” we have a summary, from official documents, of the 


teachings of the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches re- 
spectively. Then follows, in contrast with these, a statement of 
the New-Church faith, with a close analysis of the points of dif- 
ference. ‘To this little book we are indebted for the admirable 


formula, so clear and concise, which is often on our lips: 


1. That there is one God, in whom is a Divine Trinity, and that He is the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 2. That saving faith is to believein Him. 3. That evils 
ought to be shunned, because they are of the devil, and from the devil. 
4. That goods are to be done, because they are of God, and from God. 5. 
And that these are to be done by man as of himself, but it is to be believed 
that they are from the Lord, with Him and through Him. (n. 43.) 


The “Brief Exposition” contains cerfain teachings with re- 
gard to the Roman Catholics, which occur nowhere else in Swe- 
denborg’s writings. Without abating his abhorrence of Papal 
assumptions and abuses, — which he always condemns in unspar- | 
ing terms,— our author shows that the Romanists, because of 
their virtual suppression of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
are, in some respects, more open minded than Protestants. His 
exact language is as follows: | : 


If they recede but in part from their externals of worship, and immediately 
approach God the Saviour Jesus Christ, and administer the Holy Eucharist 


in both kinds, they may be brought into the New Jerusalem, that is, into the 


New Church of. the Lord, before the Reformed. (n. 105.) 


In connection with this subject our attention has been arrested 
by a point in translation, which seems to have offered some diff- . 
culty. Near the beginning of n. 108, occur the Latin words, 
applied to the faith of justification among the Roman Catholics: 
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*“ Apud eos obliterata, imo prorsus obliteranda.” This, in the 


old editions, is rendered, ‘“‘ With them obliterated, and like to be 


more fully so.” In the book now under review, the reading is, 
‘“‘With them obliterated, yea, utterly obliterated.” We can feel 
no doubt that the former translation is a mistaken one; but the 
latter, surely, does not convey the meaning of the original. “With 
them obliterated, yea, wholly to be obliterated,”’ would seem to us 
the correct English equivalent of the Latin words, the idea appar- 
ently being, that a condition substantially existing at present is 
to be in future irrevocably established. 

In conclusion we would say that no better text-book for earnest 
students of New-Church truth can be procured than this little 
volume, and that the neat and handy form of the new edition, is 
a special recommendation. 


Five Sermons on Marriage: giving some of the Practical Bearings 
of the Teachings of Swedenborg’s Work on Conjugial Love. By 
CHARLES H. MANN, a Minister of the New Church. Revised 
by the author. Third Edition. New York: New-Church Board 
of Publication. pp. 77. Cloth, 40 cents. White Cloth and 
Gold, 75 cents. | 


As the title page indicates, there have been other publications 
of these sermons, and accordingly this well-written and well- 
printed little book is not wholly new to the Church. The utter- 
ances on the vital and important subject of marriage by so well 
qualified a writer as Mr. Mann, seem to merit more than a pass- 
ing notice in our Church periodicals. 

The subject cannot be exhaustively treated in the short com- 
pass of five sermons, and the author disclaims such purpose ; 
but he has written suggestively, delicately, practically, and sensi- 
bly, and in an original and interesting manner of some of the - 
more prominent problems of marriage-love and the married state. 

The arrangement of subjects is made with reference to their 
natural and logical order, thus : 

I. Popular Misconceptions Concerning the Nature of Marriage. 

II. The True Marriage. 

III. What can be done to Realize True Marriages on Earth? 


IV. Unhappy Marriages. 
V. Marriage in Heaven. 
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Under the first heading, the author shows that self-love, as ex- 
emplified in the principle of loving others because they love us, 
is the foundation of the misconceptions of marriage. Mutual 


admiration is not mutual love, nor any mere social or friendly 


compact for the exchange of marriage services. A particular in- 
stance is cited of such popular misconception as “ evinced by the - 
nearly universal idea that personal happiness is the supreme end 
for which the relation should be entered into.” Personal Ameo 
ness is explained to mean “ personal satisfaction and happiness 
regarded separately from its quality and source. Happiness, 
pure, deep, and beautiful, though unsought, shall in the end 
belong to all true marriages.” It strikes us that Mr. Mann could 
have here attained his point with less labor if he had substituted 
the less noble word, pleasure, for the more noble one, happiness. 


Swedenborg himself distinguishes between the terms. The. 


wicked pursue pleasure; the good pursue happiness. Genuine 
pursuit of happiness in marriage, as in all else, results in the 
attainment of happiness. The world is deceived and allured by 


pleasure, though it may term its pleasure, happiness. This minor 


criticism applies to the form and not to the substance of this 
discussion. 

Selfish, slavish devotion, mutual admiration, or what Niatton: 
borg would term “the friendship of love,” which indiscriminately 
attaches itself to the good and the evil of another is concisely 
and effectively discouraged and rebuked. The world is sadly 
in need of such discriminating thought to free it from the thral- 
dom of personal idolatry. 

Unhealthy sentiment engendered by novel-reading, love-songs, 


-and romances, and perpetuated by the ignorance of parents and 


teachers, receives merited condemnation : — 


All sickly and unbalanced sentiments on this subject, and all stilted and 
inflated notions concerning the nature of a true love, which represent it as 
being the supremest selfish devotion, leading to mutual idolatry, are dangerous 
elements in anyone’s character, that may lead to spiritual disaster. 


The preliminary chapter furnishes the key to the succeeding 
ones, and they fulfil the expectations first created. As to what 
true marriage is we find the following pithy sentences : — 


The oneness of true marriage must be the union of the higher and purer 
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aspirations of the man and woman, and the exclusion from mutual sympathy 
_ of what is selfish and base. 
There is a possible angel and a possible demon in every human being, and 
the true marriage is always the marriage of the angels. 
True marriage is defined, then, as the union of what is best in the man and 
the woman, that they may be “one flesh ” for their mutual regeneration. 


Under the head of the usefulness of marriage, which is de- 
clared to be its supremest end, the author discusses the rearing 
of children in these thoughtful words : — 


_ In alluding to this use, it must be remembered that it does not consist 
merely in the bearing of children, but in the patience, the wisdom, the for- 
bearance, the love, and the earnest labor of rearing them for heaven, and this 
momentous use of the marriage relation must in a true marriage be regarded 
unselfishly as a use to be performed for the heavenly results that flow from it. 


Under the third heading we find the following : — 


In seeking to cherish a high ideal, such persons should cherish a high ideal 
of marriage, rather than an ideal of the transcendent nature of the Jerson 
whom they hope to obtain. | | 


Regeneration is shown to be the true method of preparing for 
and profiting by true marriage. Jesting regarding this sacred 
‘union is severely censured, and the co-education of the sexes, 
and healthy association of boys and girls are advocated as condu- 
cive to the formation of correct estimates of the male and female 
character. 

Under the head of unhappy marriages, the author disposes of 
,an un ite accusation against the New-Church teachings in_ this 
wise : 

I wish to testify that I do not know of a syllable in all the writings of the 
New Church that could be twisted so as to make it sanction, or in any degree 
countenance the married in cherishing any sentiments untrue to their marriage 
vows. There are no affinities with others tolerated for an instant in the doc- 
trines of the New Church that either husband or wife can indulge in because 
of the unhappiness of their ee 


Marriage is declared to be “a union for life under all ordinary 
circumstances.” 

In the chapter on marriage in heaven the Scripture passages 
upon the subject are cited and explained according to the ideas 
with which we are all more or less familiar, that there are no 
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marriages in heaven after the pattern of the Jewish, sensuous 
marriage ; that the distinctions of sex are eternal, and the male 
and female character everlastingly complemental to each other, 


and that true marriage, which is essentially regeneration, must 
be begun on earth in order to continue in heaven. A happy 


and original way of making this distinction is adopted by the 
author when he declares that the Gospel teaching about there 
being no giving in marriage in heaven applies not to the marriage 
relation, but to the act of their first getting married, or of their. 
first entering into the marriage state of mind and heart. 

It is hard to condense a series of statements which are them- 
selves condensed. The proper thing for all interested in this 


_ vital subject is to read the book itself. If this review shall pro- 


mote this end, it will have accomplished its purpose. We note in 
a very recent publication of Zhe Messenger, that the Chairman 


of the Young-People’s League urges the studying of portions of — 


Swedenborg’s work on “Conjugial Love.” We doubt if they 
could begin such study more profitably than by taking this little 
book as introductory. It is thoroughly wise and wholesome 
and should be in the hands of all, both old dnd young, who are 
sincerely trying to prepare for or perform the sacred and blessed 
duties of marriage. 


The Sexuality of Nature. By Lropotp H. Grinpon. Boston: 
Mass. New-Church Union. 1895. pp. 124. 75 cents. 


THE unquestioned strength and value of this essay by Mr.- 
Grindon fully ay its appearance in a well made “second 
American edition.” His secondary title is a good description of 
it, for he calls it “‘ An essay proposing to show that sex and the 
marriage union are universal principles, fundamental alike in 
physics, physiology,-and psychology.” This may seem a bold . 
purpose, but it is abundantly accomplished in the compact and 
luminous pages which follow. — 

After a general statement that sex pervades nature, he points 
out what he means as to animals, plants, and minerals, and then 
goes on to speak of heat, light, and color as capable of similar 
dual description. This brings him to land (feminine) and water 
(masculine), and to the field of classic thought in which he is at 
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‘home. After this it is natural to speak of mythology and so to 


treat of the Divine nature, and then of man and woman, to which 


subject he devotes especial attention. Wedonot know a more 


lucid treatise in brief on the relations of men and women, and 
we see no fault to find with this presentation of a delicate sub- 
ject except that he is not quite just to man when he says : — 


_ While man most enjoys the happiness he feels, woman most enjoys the 
happiness she gives. So that. those for whom she cares are happy, she thinks 
nothing of the privations she may undergo, or of her personal sacrifices and 


_ discomforts. And these she always keeps secret. Men, on the other hand, 


rarely act, even in their most generous moods, without an interested motive. 


This and more to the same effect is courteous, but it is not. 


true; as any woman would testify. It is simply a case of com- 
paring the best of women with the worst of men. The reverse 
would be no nearer the truth. Going a step farther, Mr. Grindon 
would have said that good is feminine and evil masculine, but of 
course he means nothing of the kind; it is only his admiration 
of woman which blinds him for a moment. 

He then treats of the duality of the mind and thes accounts 
for the duality of the Scriptures. He is very interesting when 


treating of language : — 


The sexual character of words is one of the most beautiful and recondite 
subjects of philosophy. It is foretold even in their elements. The hard, 
sturdy consonants are masculine; the delicate, musical vowels feminine. As 
man needs woman’s aid to fulfil his noble nature, so does the consonant need 


_ the auxiliary vowel in order to be uttered; and as woman without man is 


destitute of her stay and strength, so is the unmarried vowel rarely more than 


a thoughtless interjection. 


All that follows here as to language and music, ideas and 
beauty, is most suggestive. The reader regrets that the essay is 
so short, yet it is very broad. We wish that it contained at least 
one reference to the source from which Mr. Grindon’s thought 
came. He makes many quotations, showing wide study, for the 
purpose of confirming his views, but why not one to show the 
source of them? A reader of Swedenborg would often recognize 
his phraseology, but another might not be aware that Mr. Grindon 
is only expanding a fundamental principle of New-Church theol- 
ogy and philosophy. In the “ Heavenly Doctrine,” no. 24, for 
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example, we find the statement, “In all heaven and earth and 


~ in every particular therein is an image of marriage;” and in the 


“Arcana,” no. 718, we read that “nothing of thought, affection, 
and action can be, unless there be in it something of the marriage 
of intellect and will; nor without this marriage can anything exist 
or be produced; it is in all nature the same.” A single reference 
by Mr. Grindon to his teacher would have enabled his interested 
reader to go at once to the source of his wisdom and drink more 
deeply of the refreshing stream. 


Our Life After Death; or, The Teaching of the Bible Concerning 
the Unseen World, By the Rev. ARTHUR’ CHAMBERS, Associ- 
ate of King’s College, London. Fifth edition. With preface 
by the Rev. Canon Hammond, LL.B. Philadelphia: Geo. 
W. Jacobs & Co., 103 South 15th Street. London: Charles 
Taylor, 23 Warwick Lane, E.C. 1895. : 


IN an introductory chapter to this little book, the author lays 
down three propositions which give us at once the gist of the 
treatise that follows. _ They are; — 


‘1. That a person, sina dissociated from his earthly body, in passing 
through the experience which we call “ death,” still continues to live as a con- 
scious personality. | 

2. That a person, while maintaining his conscious personality, in and 
through “the accident of death,” does not then continue his existence in either 
heaven or hell. 

3. That a person maintaining his conscious wenn in and — 
death, enters at once into an intermediate or Hades-life. 


The last of these propositions suggests the main subject of the 
work. It touches but incidentally upon the life of heaven or of 
hell, and the logical application to the latter of much of the 
author’s sound reasoning respecting the earlier state, seems to be 
quite overlooked. On this main subject Canon ommend, in his 
brief preface, speaks these significant words : — 


The doctrine of the Intermediate State has well nigh disappeared from our 
present theology; so much so that it is a downright surprise to many Church- 
men to learn that we do not depart at death to heaven or hell, whilst the 
belief of most dissenters is represented by the Westminster Confession, which 


expressly declares that the souls of the righteous are perfected and pon 


straight to heaven at the moment of their departure from earth. 
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To the minds which this book is designed to reach, it seems to 
us that it can hardly fail to perform a reat use in the direction of 
restoring and confirming a belief in the existence of an Interme- 
diate State. Here, as we have already intimated, the author’s 
reasoning is cogent and forcible. As a sample of the most of it, 
we quote the following : — 


There will be no losing of one’s self at death, and after an interval of ob- 
livion, restarting existence under new conditions. Chapter II. of human 
experience is not the commencement of a new history. It is but the continu- 
ation of Chapter I. The one life merges into the other, just as the infant-life 
merges into the boy-life, and the boy-life into the man-life. The underlying 
principle, the consciousness, which existed in the infant-life, passed untouched 
into the boy-life, and is continued in the man-life. 

It is so with ourself — our Ego— in its passage from the earth-life to the 
Hades-life. However different the sphere of existence may be, our self will be 
the same. There will be no gap in our consciousness. I shall be as much 
myself when divested of my body, as I am when stripped of my coat. Death 
will not change my being, but only its environment. The drawing of my last 
breath will not make me, practically, another being, with a different set of 
thoughts, feelings, impulses, and emotions. It will simply usher me into 
another condition of life as the same “I.” As we leave off at the close of 
the earth-life, we shall begin in the Hades-life. . 


And then he goes on to show that this is the teaching of the 
_ Bible, citing, in illustration, the coming up of Samuel, with no 
loss of identity, at the call of the woman of Endor, the appear- 
ance of Moses and Elias at the transfiguration, and the Lord’s 
promise to the penitent malefactor, “* Today shalt thou be with 
Me in Paradise.” 

But notwithstanding these clear conceptions of death as but 
an “accident” [incident] of existence, of the Hades-life as but a 
continuance of the earth-life, the author seems at once to lapse 
into the errors of his old faith whenever he alludes to the life 
beyond Hades. Thus he says : — 


In that life (the Hades-life) the deni will remain until the Judgment, at 
which they will stand re-vested with a Resurrection body. That Judgment 
passed, and they, redeemed in body, mind, and spirit, will then, and not until 
_ then, enter Heaven, whither the Risen Christ has preceded them. As it was 
with Christ, so will it be with them; man n will only tread the Courts of Deity 
wearing Resurrection-robes. 


The author, plainly, has before his mind no conception of a 
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spiritual body as an essential of conscious life in any and every 
portion of the realm of*spirit. Strange to say, in his somewhat 


careful marshalling of the evidence to the positions he takes af- 


forded by the Apostolic writings, he passes wholly over the fa- 
mous fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians in which Paul lays down 
the axiomatic and far-reaching proposition: “ There is a natural 
body and there is a spiritual body,” while he makes the same 
Apostle’s statement — found in the fifth chapter of his second Co- 
rinthian Epistle, and beginning with the words, “ For we know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens,” —the basis for an idea of existence in which 


the man remains, for a considerable period, at least, literally 


‘“‘disembodied.” He thus states “the import of these passages ”’ :— 


1. That the “we” expresses persons altogether distinct from the “taber- 
nacle ” in which they may happen to dwell... . 
2. That the “we” are capable of three phases of experience: 
(2) “ We that are in this tabernacle,” namely, enclosed in a body; an- 
swering to the earth-life. 
(4) Wethat might be “unclothed,” namely, Sestteiie: denoting 
the Hades-life. 


(c) We that would be “clothed upon,” namely, re-vested with a res-_ 


urrection body ; predicating the future heaven-life. 
3. Being “ present with the Lord” is associated with being “absent from 
the body.” 


Leaving this point, we remark that the extreme emphasis which 


the author lays upon the Intermediate State and upon the fact © 


that our life goes on into that state without break or chasm, is 
evidently due to his strong feeling of the insufficiency of spiritual 
opportunity which this world offers to many, if not to most, who 


are born into it. To a consideration of this aspect of the subject- 
a very large portion of the book is immediately devoted. The 


author clearly sees that the formation of a Christian character is 
“a very gradual work,” and so he claims that the “ Hades-life ” 
is needed to supplement the “ earth-life ” for its accomplishment. 


_ He sees that it is impossible to maintain that the Lord is a Being 


of infinite goodness unless it can be shown that He gives to 
every soul ample opportunity to form a Christian character, and 
that this involves the extension of such opportunity into the 
“‘ Hades-life.” He contends that the assurance that the work of 
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character-formation is not limited to this world, but is to go on 
in the Intermediate State, must give to the Christian laborer a 
new and powerful incentive to unflagging effort, because he may © 
feel that the results of his earnest labor which he fails to realize 
here will become apparent in the Hades-life. , 

With respect to the ultimate condition of the evil, the author 
disclaims Universalism — he asserts “that, whatever may be the 
possibilities of salvation either in this life, or in the intermediate 
life, man’s condition will be unalterably fixed at the Judgment 
Day ”— he “ does not deny that there will be a hell for the finally 
impenitent ”— but he believes that beyond hell there is a second 
death which consists in an utter “ extinction of being.” 

Thus he “discards the doctrine of Eternal Torment, because 
it is unscriptural and fiendish,” but he accepts the idea of limited 
torment, believing in a “hell, awful indeed for some; less so for 
others, according as men sin against their knowledge of good,” 
but to be continued until “‘the uttermost farthing’ shall have 
been paid,” when will follow “the merciful silence and oblivion 

of ‘the second death.’ :” 

This is “torment” indeed, for the pains of such a hell could 
have neither reforming nor restrictive ends in view. It is a hell 
the existence and perpetuation of which springs only from Di- 
vine vindictiveness; whereas, the hell of the Bible — when its 
teachings are viewed in the light of “the spirit of truth ” — is 
seen to owe its existence and perpetuity to the merciful kindness 
of the Lord, who thus wisely provides a place of existence for 
those who have no love for the life of heaven, in which they will 
be saved, as far as they themselves will permit, from the sufferings 
which an unrestrained indulgence of their evil loves must bring 
upon them. 

But notwithstanding these illogical deductions and unsatisfac- 
tory conclusions, this work must be regarded as an exceedingly 
_ interesting contribution to the study of the subject which it dis- 

cusses. And the fact that it has the guasi endorsement of the 
English Church through one of its leading officials, and that, for 
a book of its character, it has had a wide circulation — passing to 
a fifth edition in a little more than a year’s time —imply a some- 
what general state of active thinking, in one branch of the Chris- 
tian Church at least, upon a matter which is vital to any clear 
and satisfying conception of the life after death. ; 
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Outlines of Social Theology. By Witu1aM De Wirt Hyp, D.D., 
President of Bowdoin College. New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co. pp. 260. Price, $1.50. 


WE greatly regret that the small space at our command forbids © 
our doing full justice to this book. It is a long time since we 
have read a volume which has so thoroughly interested and 
pleased us. Our readers will do well to examine it for them- 
selves if they wish to become acquainted with some of the best 
and most advanced thought of the oy on the weighty subjects 
whereof it treats. 

The title, ‘Social Theology,” is used to desiainene the connec- 
tion between vital religion and doctrinal belief, which connection 
the author justly deems essential to a true Christianity. In the 
Church of the future, as it rises before his sight, this union will 
be at once recognized and consummated. He modestly dis- 
claims ability to formulate the theology which will make such a 
result possible, but is sure of this one thing at least, that it must 
be social, or, in other words, must give a principal place to the 
neighborly relation, that is, to the love which is due from human 
beings to each other. “Christian truth seen in the light of 
reason, and Christian life as the embodiment of love,” are the 
objects of his search. 

The subject is treated under three general heads: Theological, 
Anthropological, and Sociological. This division involves the 
discussion of God’s nature, of man’s nature, and of man’s rela- 
tions to his fellowman. It will thus be seen how wide a field of 
thought is covered. At almost every point the author approxi- 
mates the New-Church ways of thinking; at few, if any points 
does he seriously antagonize them. His idea of the Trinity, for 
example, has not the clearness and. precision which we find in 
Swedenborg’s teachings; but it is far enough from the old tri- 
personal conception of traditional orthodoxy, as the following © 
quotations will abundantly show : — | | 


The perfection of humanity is the revelation of Divinity. Christ is the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily: all of the Divine nature and spirit that can 
be manifested in human form. Christ is the God-man. He reveals at the 
same time how human is the heart of God, and how Divine may be the life 
of man. . . . What God is, what fatherhood means, we can only know through 
the perfect embodiment of His loving will in the person of His well-beloved 
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Son. . . . One might as well try to see the sun by closing his eyes to the rays 
of light which proceed from it; one might as well try to get at the thought 
of an author by refusing to read the book he has written; as try to think of 
God’s spiritual nature in other terms than those which are expressed in the 
personality of Christ. Shall we not, as Robert Browning says, 

“Call Christ, then, the illimitable God ”? 


The New-Church doctrine of the glorification of the Lord’s 
Human, as the result of His life on earth, is not reached; but 
there is an approach to it, or, shall we say, a groping after it? 
‘It is, however, in other parts of the book that Dr. Hyde shows 
himself more completely master of his subject, and more thor- 
oughly at home, than he does in his theological definitions. We 
are, for instance, much pleased with the place he accords to 
reason, as contrasted with the views of Mr. Benjamin Kidd on 
the same subject. Mr. Kidd says that reason is “the most pro- 
-foundly individualistic, anti-social, anti-evolutionary, and disin- 
_ tegrating of all human qualities.” But Dr. Hyde’s language is :— 


By virtue of his reason, man can transcend the immediate impulses of his 
animal nature; he can represent to himself the interests of others as equal to 
his own in reality and worth ; he can merge his private self in the larger life 
of society and compel his natural impulses to obey the dictates of reason and 
serve the wider interests which reason represents. The spiritual life, there- 
fore, is the realization of reason; while the natural life is the gratification of 
appetite. In the eye of reason, selfishness is an illusion. Selfishness says, 
These keen appetites and hot passions of mine are the things of supreme 
moment in the world. They alone are urgent, vital, peremptory. Reason 
says, There are thousands of beings whose appetites and passions are of just 
_as much consequence to them as mine are to me. Furthermore, reason points 
out that the promiscuous gratification of appetite and passion would bring but 
a short-lived and precarious pleasure, while it would inflict permanent and 
irretrievable pain. (p. 75.) 


We had marked many other passages for quotation, but must 
forbear to use them. One impression left by the perusal of this 
book is that, if it is expressive of the writer’s character, the 
students of Bowdoin College must have in their President a wise 
counsellor, safe guide, and true friend. 
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Modern Missions in the East. By Epwarp A. LAWRENCE, D. D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1895. pp. 329. 


On a day in the year 1887, the writer of this notice was riding 
down to the Jordan in a large company of tourists. One was 
noticeable for his equestrian grace and fora certain delight in . 
everything, while others were anxious about the road, their 
horses, or their comfort. A little conversation with this hero 
brought out the fact that he was an American clergyman, travel- 
ling for the love of it, and seeking to make every one happy as he 
went. He was also the son of an American professor and a 
nephew of our Rev. W. B. Hayden, his mother and Mrs. Hayden 
being sisters. The effect of his strong and amiable personality — 
on the company was marked and wholesome. After his return _ 
to America he gave a series of lectures on Modern Missions at 
Andover, Yale, and elsewhere, and then took charge of the Con- 
gregational Church of Baltimore, where he labored with great 
devotion for a few years, but died comparatively young. His 
mother, well known to the literary world as ‘“‘ Meta Lander” and 
Margaret Woods Lawrence, has published the lectures on Mis- 
sions as a memorial volume, and President Eaton, of. — has 
added an introduction. 

Dr. Lawrence inspected the 1 missions which lay i in the course 
of,his journey through Japan, China, India, Egypt, Palestine, and 
the Turkish empire generally. This is, of course, only a part of 
the field, and he is always careful to avoid hasty generalization. 
He makes his story the more interesting by preferring to speak 
of selected typical experiences. He is sometimes critical, but 
never unfriendly. He uses very moderate statements. 

His plan is to trace missions to the Divine Providence and to 
show that Christianity is essentially evangelistic. He then dis- 
cusses the principles, aim, scope, motive, call, fitness, fitting. 
He follows this with chapters on the countries visited. The final 
chapters treat of Entrance into Work, Departments, The Home 
of the Missionary, Problems, Sketches, the Church and Missions, 


- and the Spiritual Expansion of Christendom. His mind is not 


dogmatic. To him missions were means of uplifting mankind in 
every way. He would draw the line against all “heathenized 
Christianity,” as he termed religions in which the Christ is in — 
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any degree subordinated. But his idea of a good missionary is a 
singularly intelligent one : — 

The faith of the missionary should be a sound faith, having in itself the 
promise of life and healthy development; a Zositive faith, not distrusting and 
consuming itself, but aggressive and dominant in its hold upon others, persua- 
sive of their minds and constructive of both character and faith. It should 
be a deep faith, laying hold upon God; a Aidiical faith, resting on the founda- 
tion of Jesus Christ and His Apostles; a droad faith, comprehensive enough 
to include Asiatic as well as European schools of theology; a simf/e faith, 
suited to the intelligence of a strange people and an infant church; a reverent 
faith, not dogmatizing beyond the limits of Revelation; and a wel/-propor- 
tioned faith, placing main emphasis upon the central and fundamental features 
of the Gospel, not carried away by any theological caprice or phantasy. A 
sound body, a trained mind, linguistic talent, common sense, a rounded char- 
acter, and a loving heart, clear, firm faith, and consecrated piety — these con- 
stitute fitness for the mission work. | 


Dr. Lawrence pleads for love, of which he was himself so full. 
Foreign converts must not be held off, but there must be the full- © 
est sympathy between missionary and convert. Thus he says, 
‘‘ The secret of the true relation to the native Christians is love.” 
Speaking of the pagan world he says, solemnly, “ All through the 
pagan world there is enaee in the minds of thinking men: the 
day for creation has come.” 


Ernest England : or, A Soul Laid Bare. A Drama for the 
Closet. By J. A. PARKER, late editor of “The Indian Daily 
News,” Calcutta. London: The Leadenhall Press. 1895. 


PP- 345- 

Tuis drama sets forth the life-experience on a man who deeply 
loves a beautiful girl, loses, and, after long search, regains her, 
who passes meanwhile through various phases of doubt and de- 
spair, with a period of reckless debauchery, but is at last happily 
married, only to be soon deprived of wife and.child by death. 
His thoughts and emotions at each successive stage are vividly 
portrayed. At the end his fears and doubts are removed, and 
he comes into a state of calm belief and quiet submission to the 

As the author of this book is announced to be a New-Church- 
man, we should be glad if we could greet his somewhat ambitious 
production with unqualified praise. But truth compels us to say 
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that it seems to be quite too long drawn out, and to introduce 
needless details, some of which are trivial, and others too realis- 
tic to be agreeable. A higher art would, we think, merely imply 
or suggest very much of what is here spread openly before the 
sight. As a matter of literary taste, also, we should prefer sim- 
pler phraseology to the rather unusual words and expressions in 
which the blank verse abounds, and some of which are not to be 
found in any dictionary; while the prose portions contain more 
slang and vulgar talk than is to our liking. At the same time, 
the general drift of the book is good, and many excellent New- 
Church sentiments find utterance on the lips of some of the 
characters. Take, for example, the following:— _ 3 

God’s kiss hides in these frictions of the soul. 

My blindness I count now heaven’s master-gift. 

A pearl of price. ’Tis true I cannot see 

This garish outer world through sensuous eyes ; 


But there’s an inner world on which my soul 
Looks out as native to itself. (p. 10.) 


Knowest thou not that ministrants unseen 

Do ward the souls of men? That heavenly heats 
Are near us when we are sad? That in our sleep 
Winged innocences panoply the bed ? 

Knowest thou not this palpitating flesh 

Wraps an intangible spirit-form — a shape 
Which kins us with the angel? (pp. 11, 12.) 


These are fair specimens of the author’s best work, which is 
justly to be commended. We think we see in them and in others 
like them, which we have not space to quote, the promise of 
ability to produce still better results in future, when no attempt 
is made to cover so broad a field as is essayed in this volume. 


Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. By LAWRENCE Hutton. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1895. pp. 74. Illustrated. 


THOSE who are acquainted with Mr. Hutton’s excellent books 
called “‘ Literary Landmarks in London and Edinburgh ” will be 
misled by the title of this pretty little volume, for he merely made 
a brief visit to Jerusalem, and has made use of recent photo- 
graphs and of the plates for “The Land and the Book” to pro-— 
duce a dainty volume which is interesting, while it tells us nothing 
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new. He makes some mistakes, among which we reckon such 
statements as : — 


Jerusalem is about twenty-six hundred feet above the level of the Medi- 
terranean. 

The halt, the maimed, and the blind, the lenietn and the wretchedly poor, 
form the great bulk of the population of Jerusalem. 

Upon it [summit of Moriah] Elijah prayed. _ 

Four pools claim now to be the Pool of Bethesda, the so-called Fountain 
of the Virgin, in the valley of the Kedron, having what appears to be the 
strongest foundation of truth. 

The question of the true sites of the holy places in Jerusalem is one which 
will never be answered. 


But ignorance does not spoil Mr. Hutton’s fine descriptive 
power, as is evident from such a passage as this : — 

The Jews, it is said, form almost two-thirds of the population of the city. 
They occupy a section which covers the greater part of the eastern slope of 
Zion; and the Jewish quarter is the most wretched in the whole wretched 
town. Its inhabitants are quiet and subdued in bearing; they make no claims 
to their hereditary rights in the Royal City of their kings; they simply and 
- silently and patiently wait. The Wailing Wall of the Jews is perhaps the 

most realistic sight in J erusalem today. They kiss the walls, and beat their 
breasts, and tear their hair, and rend their garments; -and the real tears they 
shed come from their hearts and souls as well as from their eyes. They ask 
for no backsheesh; they pay no attention to the curious and iniquisitive here- 
tics and Gentiles who pity while they wonder at them. They read the Lam- 
entations of Jeremiah, and the mournful words of Isaiah; they wail for the 
days that are gone; and they pray to the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, that they may get their own again. 3 


A Standard Dictionary of the English Language, upon Original 
Plans, designed to give, in complete and accurate statement, in the 
Light of the most recent advances in Knowledge, and in the 
readiest form for Popular use, the Orthography, Pronunciation, 
Meaning, and Etymology of ali the Words and the meaning of 
Idiomatic Phrases in the Speech and Literature of the English- 
speaking Peoples. Prepared by more than two hundred special- 
ists and other scholars. Complete in one volume or-in two 
volumes. New York: Funk and — Company. 1895. 
pp. xix., 2318. 


WE have had this valuable work in use in the proof-reading 
department of the Review for the past three months, and have — 
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no hesitation in saying that it has met all the requirements and 
tests to which it has been subjected in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. We are glad to see that no radical changes have been made 
in the spelling to which we have become accustomed. All dis- 
puted spellings and pronunciations are contained in an Appen- 
dix: A valuable feature is the system of compounding words 
which heretofore has been done in a hap-hazard way by the com- 
positor, but a book which is not uniform in this respect is an 
eye-sore to an expert. The Appendix of Proper Names is ar- 
ranged under one alphabetical order, which seems to us a more 
convenient: method than the classification one. Each quotation 
given after the definitions is located by giving the chapter, page, 
and edition of the volume from which it is taken. Antonyms 
are given, as well as synonyms, which. is a very useful feature. 
There is a unique system of arrangement of compound words by 
which much space is saved, and there are several useful tables 
scattered through the work. We do not think we have yet begun 
to discover the many valuable features of the Dictionary. New 
ones come to light with each day’s use. The feat of getting so 
much into so comparatively small a compass without inconvenient 
' crowding, is wonderful. The illustrations appear on nearly every 
page, and are interesting and helpful, and there are some beau-. 
tifully colored full-page plates. We can heartily commend the 
work for home use, as well as for the printing-office and the 
editor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


From Jerusalem to Nicaea. "7 PHILIP STAFFORD Moxom. Roberts Broth- 
ers, publishers. 


Corona of the Nantahalas. By LoviIs PENDLETON. Published by the Mer- 
riam Company. 


The above will be noticed in the next number of the REVIEW. 
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Recent New-Church Publications. 


We have a Complete Catalogue of the Works of Emanuel Swedenborg, and of books 
written by New-Church Authors, which will be sent to any address on application. 


The prices given include postage unless the amount necessary for postage be stated. 


The Oombats and Victories of Jesus 
Christ. JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON. 
pp. 104. I2mo. $1.25. 


The Heavenly Arcana disclosed which 
are in the Sacred Scriptures or Word of the 
Lord. EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Rotch 
Edition. Vol. VII. pp. 539. I2mo. $1.25. 


The Science and Poetry of the Old Testa- 


ment. Leo H. GRINDON. pp. 108. 16mo. 
75 cents. 
Swedenborg among the Doctors. 
J. J. GARTH WILKINSON. pp. 45. 16mo. 


60 cents. 


Exercises at the Seventy-Fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Institution of the Boston Society 
of the New-Jerusalem. 

With Portraits and other Illustrations. pp. 
130. 12mo. Paper. 50 cents. 


A Brief Exposition of the Doctrine of 


the New Church signified by the New Jeru-— 


salem in the Apocalypse. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. pp. 138. 
40 cents, 


“God With Us.” 
‘A Cloud of Witnesses to the Supreme 


16mo. 


and Sole Divinity of Jesus Christ. JAMES 
SPILLING. pp. 27. I2mo. Paper. 15 
cents. 
Lessons From Daily Life. 
EMILy E. pp. 120. 1I2mo. 


75 cents. 
William B. Hayden. 


For forty-two years a minister of the New- 
— Church. Selected Essays and 
iscourses, with Memorials of his Life and 
Services, and a Portrait. pp. 319. 12mo. 


$1.25. 


‘‘ What God Hath Oleansed: ” 


Or the Sexual Organs, their order and qual- 
ity in the Body, and their Spiritual Signifi- 
cance. Rev. CHARLES H. MANN. pp. 16. 
Square 16mo. Paper, 20 cents. 


Scripure Botany. 


A Descriptive Account of the Plants, Trees, 
Flowers, and Vegetable Products mentioned 
in Holy Writ. LEo ™ GRINDON. pp. 362. 
8vo. $2.00. 


The Brahmo-Somaj, or ‘‘ New Dispensa- 


tion ” of India, and the New Church. 


REV. JOHN GODDARD. pp. 47. 8vo. Pa- 
per. 10 cents. 


What is the Relation of the New-Ohurch 
Woman to the Woman Movement of the 
Day? 

Mrs. LYDIA FULLER DICKINSON. 
Square 16mo. 10 cents. 


Angelic Wisdom Ooncerning the Divine 
Love and Concerning the Divine Wisdom 
(with Index). Intercouse Between the Soul 

~ and the Body. 

EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. pp. 290 and 42. 
The two works in one volume. 12mo. Rotch 
Edition. $1.00. 


The Intercourse Between the Soul call 
the Body. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. pp. 42. I2mo, 
Rotch Edition. Paper. 15 cents. 


The Book of Daniel. Its — Ohar- 
acter and Spiritual Meaning. 
H. HINKLEy. pp. 192. I2mo. 
$1.25. 


The Interpretation of the Scriptures. 
REV. THOMAS CHILD. pp. 122. 12mo. 
25 cents. 


pp. 12. 


Paper. 


The Massachusetts New=Church Union, 
16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED 


BY THE 


(MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 


DEPOT FOR THE WORKS OF SWEDENBORG AND OF THE NEW-CHURCH AUTHORS. 


EpWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 


16 


ARLINCTON ST., BOSTON. 


Biographical Sketch of Thomas Wor- 


cester, D. D. For nearly fifty years pastor 


of the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem, 

_ with some account of the Origin and Rise of 
that Society. By SAMPSON REED. Together 
with a Memorial Address read before the 
Society, by JAMES REED, the present pastor. 
16mo, 140 pages. Cloth, 75 cts. Paper, 50 
cts. 


Correspondence of the Sun, Heat, 
and Light. By SAMPSON REED. Square 24 


mo. 64 pages. 25 cts. 
Correspondences of the Bible. The 
Animals. By JoHN WoRrCESTER. 16mo. 


294 pages. $1.00. 


Correspondences of the Bible. Part 


II. The Plants, The Minerals, and The At- 
mospheres. By JOHN WORCESTER. 


330 pages. $1.00. 
Death and Life. By Mary G. Ware. 


16mo. 168 pages. 75 cts. : 
Dictionary of Correspondences, Rep- 


resentatives, and Significatives, Derived from 
the Word of the Lord. Extracted from the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. 1I2mo. 


453 pages. $1.25. 

Discourses on the Rationality of the 
Christian Religion and the Harmony of its 
Doctrines. By ABIEL SILVER. I2mo. 272 
pages. $1.00. 

Doctrine of the Lord in the Prim- 


itive Christian Church. By S. F. DIKE, 
D.D. 1I2mo. 61 pages. 50 cts. 


Journey in Palestine in the Spring 
of 1882. By JOHN WORCESTER. 24mo. 
pages. 25 cts. 

Journey of the Israelites in the 


Wilderness: Considered as to its Spiritual 
Meaning. By D. H. Howarb. 12mo. 220 


pages. 50 cts. 
Lectures on the Symbolic Character 


of the Sacred Scriptures. By ABIEL SILVER. 
I2mo. 286 pages. $1.00. — 


16mo. | 


Lectures upon the Doctrines of the 
New Church. By JOHN WORCESTER. 1I2mo. 
97 pages. 35 cts. ss 

Life Eternal. The Teachings of the 


Holy Word and of fair reasoning on the 
subject of the future life. By THEODORE F, 
WRIGHT. I2mo. 183 pages. 75 cts. 


Man and Woman, Equal but Un- 


like. By JAMES REED. 16mo. 78 pages. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


Notes to the Works of Emanuel 


Swedenborg, prepared for the New-Church | 
Correspondence School by REv. JOHN Wor- 
CESTER. I2mo. Paper. 
To Divine Providence . . . 31 pages, 15 cts. 
Divine Love and Wisdom, 36 pages, I5 cts. 
Heaven and Hell . . ... §2 pages, 25 cts. 
True Christian Religion, 136 pages, 30 cts. 
Apocalypse Revealed 103 pages, 30 cts. 
- In One Volume. Cloth . . . . $1.50 


Physiological Correspondences. By 
JoHN WorcEsTER. 16mo. 432 pages. $1.25. 


Regeneration of the Body. By 
ANNIE PaysON CALL. I2mo. 15 pages. 
Paper, 15 cts. | 

Swedenborg and Modern Biblical 


Criticism. By REv. EDWIN GOULD, M. A. 
I2mo. 214 pages. 50 cts. 


Ten Chapters on Marriage: Its 


Nature, Uses, Duties, and Final Issues. By 
REV. WILLIAM B. HAYDEN. 16mo. 160 


pages. 50 cts. 
Thoughts in my Garden. By Mary 


G. WARE. 16mo. xxii-268 pages. $1.00. 


Wayside Poems. By Rev. Jonn. 
WESTALL. I2mo. 200 pages. $1.00. White 
and gilt, $1.25. 

Year’s Lessons from the Psalms, 


for the use of Sunday Schools. By Rev. 
JOHN WORCESTER. 16mo. 130 pages. 50 
cts, 
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HYPNOTISM: 
How It Is Done, Its Uses and Dangers. 


This is the Most Accurate, Clear, and Scientific Exposition of this 
Interesting Study which has been Published. 


By JAMES R. COCKE, M. D. 


The subject treated of in this book is certainly one of the few vital topics of the day, the study of which 
is a matter of profound interest to the intelligent laity as well as to members of the medical profession. 
In other words, the subject appeals with a peculiar force to all thinkers, both in and out of the medical 
eae pew and the author’s object is the difficult one of writing a book sufficiently technical to satisfy the 
nee medical mind, and yet not so scientific as to repel the lay reader. — The New-England Medical 

azette. 


The demand for a popular exposition of hypnotism which will at the same time be scientifically accurate, 
has been met by-Dr. James R. Cocke, an eminent surgeon of Boston, in a volume entitled “‘ Hypnotism : 
How it is Done, Its Uses and Dangers.’? While abstaining from technicalities that might puzzle the lay 
on the author treats the subject with precision, intending his work for professional readers also. — 

ew-Vork E vening World. 


Cloth, $1.50. For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 
the Publishers. ; 


THE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. eee 


STANDARD NEW-CHURKCH BOOKS. 


The Life and Mission of Emanuel ee With 


Portrait. Benjamin Worcester $2.00 
Swedenborg and the New Church. James Reed. 50 cont 3 
Paper. ‘ . 25 cents 


Lectures on the New Dispensation. Benjamin F. Barrett . 60 cents 
The Divine Word Opened. Jonathan Bayley $1.00 


Emanuel Servus Domini. John 
Paper... 50 cents 
Talks with a Philosopher on a the: Ways of ‘God with Man. 


T. S. Arthur. Flexible Cloth  . 10 ce 


Discrete Degrees in Successive and Simultaneous Order. 
Nathan C. Burnham. Illustrated by Diagrams. . . 


Dictionary of Correspondences .. 
Documents Concerning the Life and Character of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 3 Vols. . i : 12.00 
The Nature of Spirit and of Man as a Spiritual Being. 
Chauncey Giles. ‘ . 60 cents 
Why I am a New-Churchman. Chauncey Giles. 25 conte: 


Life Eternal. Theodore F. Wright 
Our Eternal Homes. John Hyde $1.25 
The Science of Correspondences Elucidated. Edward Made- 23 

Swedenborg’s Doctrine of Correspondence. Lewis P. Mercer 75 cents 


MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION. 
No. 16 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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"Works of Emanuel ‘Swedenborg 


Arcana Celestia. ‘The Heavenly in the 
Holy Scriptures. 8 vo. 10 Vols. Each 
12 mo. Rotch Edition. Vols. I. to V. Each ge ts 1.25 - 


Heaven and Hell; also the Intermediate State, or World of 
12mo. Rotch Edition. . 1.25 
24mo. Cloth3ocents. Paper . 15 cents 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. ‘Containing: — The New- 
Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine; Brief Exposition: 
of the Doctrine of the New Church; The Intercourse 
Between the Soul and the Body; The White Horse ; The 
Earths in the Universe; The Last Judgment. 8vo ~ $1.00 


= . The Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 12 mo. 
Rotch Edition, Paper . + + cents 


=. The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church: being 

those concerning the Lord, the Sacred Scriptures, Faith, 
and Life. 8vo. ‘ . 75 cents 

Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the 

Divine Wisdom. 8 vo. 75 cents 
12 mo. Rotch Edition, with Retercoune between the Soul 
and the Body ‘ $2.00 


24mo. Cloth 50 cents. Paper « 20 Cents 


gelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Providence. 8 vo. 75 cents 
mo. Rotch Edition . . $1.25 
24mo. Cloth, 30 cents. Paper . 30 Conte 


“The Apocalypse Revealed. 8vo. 2 Vols. Each . . $1.00 
1zmo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. . 3-75 


42mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. . 


MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 


16 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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